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Harper's Youre is the most attractive and elevating literary 
perivdical in the world for boys and giris.”"—Rsv. James A. Worpan, D.D. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AW Wxekty. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Volume VIII. of Hanpgr’s Youne begins with the cur- 
rent number, issued November 2. 

A brief prospectus was printed in this column last week of some 
of the attractions that may be ed in the new volume, from 
which it will be seen that the uctors of this popular periodical 
huve spared neither thought, pains, nor expense in order to provide 
for their young readers the best and most interesting reading, ac- 
companied by the most attractive illustrations. 

In the opening number is given the first instalment of a story in 


three parts, entitled 
HAZEL, 


BY LUCY C. LILLIE, 
Avrtuor or “ Nan,” “ Hovsz,” “Jo's Orrortunity,” ero, 

The serial story for boys, entitled “ The Flamingo Feather,” ts 
continued, and will run for several weeks in the new volume. 

The principal illustrations in the current number are “ Come, O 
Come with Me!” by 8. Cuurca, N.A., and 

OUR LITTLE LOVE, 
ENGRAVED BY FRANK FRENCH. 

The latter is accompanied by a poem by Marcaret E. Sangster. 

Other interesting articles in this number are “ Winter Training 
for Athletics,” by J. A. Hover, Juy., “ Music and the Brute Crea- 
tion,” by Frank Beiiew, and “ One Little JInjun,” by MarGaret 
Ditto. 

The fact that Hanrer’s Younc Prorix comes every week, instead 
of at a longer interval, is one of the reasons for its great popularity 
umong tts youthful public. 

Vianrer’s YouNG $2 00 per Year. 

A specimen copy of Harpsr’s YounG Propie will be sent on ap- 

plication. 
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New York, Sarvrpay, Novemper 6, 1886. 


THE CITY ELECTION IN NEW YORK, 


HE result of the Mayoralty election in New York 
will be known when this paper is issued. It has 
been a contest of extraordinary interest and excite- 
ment, and it has disposed effectually of the objection 
to a separate municipal election, that it would be im- 
possible to awaken general interest in it. This year 
the general interest has been overwhelming, and it 
has entirely superseded that in the election of Judge 
of Appeals or of members of Congress and the Legis- 
lature. This would be still more remarkable since 
the city vote is very largely Democratic, and the 
nominations were made by the two parties, except 
for the fact that the nomination of Mr. HENRY 
GEORGE by the labor unions introduced an inealcu- 
lable element into the canvass, and the estimates of 
his probable vote ranged from 15,000 to 60,000. The 
registration was very large, amounting to 20,000 
more names than last year, and almost equalling the 
great registration of a Presidential year. Upon this 
number, and upon the probable distribution of the 
vote according to its party proportion and a guess at 
the GEORGE vote, the computations were made, and 
they were probably very unsatisfactory to those who 
made them. 

It was also impossible to agree upon the real issues 
of the canvass. The nomination of Mr. GEORGE 
seemed to us to present the simple question whether 
parties to carry a city election should be organized 
upon a recognized hostility of class, as of the poor 


- against the rich, or of labor against capital, and as 


that is an intolerable basis for organization for such 
a purpose, the support of Mr. Hewitt as a man of 
the highest character, courage, and conviction, and 
of proved executive ability, seemed to be the natural 
course of all citizens who wished to accept the chal- 
lenge offered by the nomination of Mr. GEorGE. That 
challenge lay not in the fact of an organization of men 
who live by wages to secure what they hold to be their 
rights, but in the fact that the proposed organization 
had no definite or intelligent policy of city govern- 
ment, but was a mere combination of heterogeneous 
elements ranging from anarchists to philanthropists, 
and in the further fact that by no possibility could 
the wrongs which were said to exist be redressed by 
the Mayor, who is merely the head of a municipal 
corporation. This challenge should have been ac- 
cepted, but as it was supposed that Mr. GrorGr’s 
vote would be drawn mainly from the Democrats, 
the Republicans decided that there was at least a 
chance of electing a Republican Mayor, and so nom- 
inated Mr. ROOSEVELT, and raised a cry against Mr. 
HEWITT as a feeble tool of Tammany corruption, in- 


sisting that the GEORGE vote was unimportant, and 


that the real contest lay between Mr. Hewitt, en- 
slaved by Tammany, and Mr. ROOSEVELT, an acknow- 
ledged and proved municipal reformer. Yet if the 
GEORGE vote were really unimportant, Mr. Hewitt, 
the sole Democratic candidate in a Democratic city, 
was sure to be elected, and the hope of electing Mr. 


_ ROOSEVELT was chimerical; while if the GEORGE vote 


were not unimportant, the candidacy of Mr. RooseE- 
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VELT would divide the opposition, and aid. Mr. 
GrorGE. It was a game in the dark, played with a 
great deal of fury. But the situation was one in 
which honest men might very sincerely differ. 

Whatever the result may prove to be, there is one 
thing that should be remembered: Mr. GEORGE, 
whether elected or not, will be found to have re- 
ceived undoubtedly a very considerable vote. He 
has been opposed by a very large number of good 
citizens not because of any doubt of his sincerity or 
of his humane purpose, but because, as we have said, 
of the total irrelevance of his social and industrial 
views to the purposes of a city election, and because 
of the fact that his candidacy was supported as their 
own by the most disorderly and dangerous classes in 
the community, whose passions must have been per- 
ilously stimulated by what he was daily reported to 
have said. But the thing to be remembered is that 
his vote, however large it may prove to be, is not a 
vote exclusively of anarchists and communists and 
wild revolutionists. While such persons undoubted- 
ly voted for him, he was supported also by men like 
the Rev. HEBER NEWTON, and the Rev. JAMES HuNT- 
INGTON, and Father MCGLYNN, and Mr. WINGATE, and 
Mr. POULTENEY BIGELOW, who represent very many 
citizens who are no more anarchists or revolutionists 
than the supporters of Mr. Hewitt or of’ Mr. Roose- 
VELT. Thedanger of their position in such a contro- 
versy is its association. They do for the occasion 
make common cause with the worst elements of soci- 
ety—by which, of course, we do not mean labor unions 
and organizations—and such associations would, in 
case of success, overpower the voters of whom we 
speak, and not be controlled by them. The GEORGE 
vote also includes that of multitudes of honest and 
earnest working-men, who hope in this way peaceful- 
ly and legally to assist movements for the general 
improvement of their condition. All these different 
views and motives must be borne in mind in looking 
at the result, whatever it may be. There is no doubt 
of the existence of a large criminal and dangerous 
class in New York which has rejoiced in what it felt 
to be its opportunity in the contest which is just 
closed. But while this is never to be forgotten, if 
Mr. GEORGE’s vote should be as large as has been an- 
ticipated by some sanguine speculators, it must not 
be held to show that there are twenty or sixty thou- 
sand anarchists in the city. 


PARTIES, 


LORD ROSEBERY, the especial friend of Mr. GLaD- 
STONE, who is supposed to express Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
views most truly, has made a speech looking to a re- 
ulfion of the Liberal party in England. But such a 
result is hardly attainable without a sacrifice upon 
one side or the other which would be very difficult, 
if not impossible. Lord ROsEBERY intimates that he 
might accept almost any conditions of reunion except 
two: first, renunciation of Mr. GLADSTONE as leader, 
and second, abandonment of his Irish policy. But as 
these are the two precise points upon which the Lib- 
eral breach occurred, the prospect of reunion by gen- 
eral acquiescence upon them is most improbable. More- 
over, a party seldom unites after such a breach so long 
as the old leaders remain leaders still. In a certain 
sense, indeed, the great English parties are indissolu- 
ble. There is always a Tory party and a Liberal 
party, and certain great houses are traditionally at- 
tached to one or the other. There are Tory or Con- 
servative families, and Whig or Liberal families. But 
the party course or policy may change from time to 
time. Mr. DISRAELI, as the Tory leader, adopted the 
Whig policy of an extension of the suffrage, as Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL now aims to adopt a large 
part of the Liberal programme. So far as parties are 
based upon individual temperament or interest, rather 
than upon measures or a specific policy, they are 
continuous. 

In this country the Federal, Whig, and Republican 
parties have represented the national and progressive 
spirit; the Anti-constitutionalists, Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans, and Jackson Democrats, the separatist and 
reactionary tendency. But the measures favored 
by these two general divisions have not been 
always strictly harmonious with this original and 
essential character, and party leaders like CALHOUN 
and WEBSTER, so far as policies were concerned, 
have changed sides without renouncing their fun- 
damental political disposition. The English Lib- 
eral party has divided upon the great and vital ques- 
tion of Ireland, as the Whig party in the United 
States divided and disappeared upon the question 
of slavery, and as the Democratic party divided 
upon the question of the war for the Union. When 
the dividing question is settled, and the parties tend 
by the temperament and sympathy of voters to cohere 
again, the new form is not the same. In this country 
the disintegration of the parties as they were organ- 
ized and acted upon the issues growing out of slavery 
is surely proceeding. There is sometimes an impa- 
tient demand for a new party, or a man decides to act 
with the existing party which is most satisfactory to 
his convictions upon certain questions. But identi- 
fication with a party can be the result only of a strong 
sympathy with its great object and its general spirit 
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and character. Neither of our:parties, however, now 
has a chief purpose. The majority of Republicans 
probably are protectionists, but the Republican party 
was not organized upon that issue. The majority of 
the Democrats are perhaps revenue reformers, but 
reform is not the party policy. A man may be a pro- 
tectionist like Mr. RANDALL, but he is still a Demo- 
cratic leader. He may be a revenue reformer like the 
Republicans in the four Minnesota districts, but he is 
no less a Republican. In party association, tradition 
and character count formuch. But when a question 
or a group of questions sweeps a man forward by his 
strong convictions out of a party, he does not natural- 
ly join another, but he is drawn to other men of the 
same sympathy from other parties, and such men to- 
gether form a new party. 

This is a result not to be hastened or improvised. 
Dissatisfaction with one party is not a reason for join- 
ing another, which may be for other reasons equally 
unsatisfactory. No intelligent man, of course, will 
expect all the men with whom he acts to be models 
of virtue, nor all the measures of a party to be the 
embodiment of celestial wisdom. But certainly he 
will not permit that consideration to drive him to 
vote for Jonathan Wild because he doesn’t like Cap- 
tain Kidd. A political orator recently said that inde- 
pendent voters think themselves to be made of finer 
clay than the ordinary pottery of humanity. Oh no! 
They merely think that common honesty and ordina- 
ry decency are not altogether impracticable in poli. 
tics, and that your vote must be determined by yur 
conscience and your common-sense. That is not a 
principle incompatible with identifying yourself wit: 
a party, although it will preserve your independence 
and self-respect in political action. Lord HarTInc- 
TON is a hereditary English Liberal. He was a warm 
friend and admirer of Mr. GLADSTONE, of whom he 
did not permit himself to say an unkind word while 
he opposed his return to power after he proposed his ~ 
Irish policy. But Lord HARTINGTON will hardly al- 
low the argument, that if he would accomplish any- 
thing he must belong to a party, to force him to renew 
his connection with Mr. GLADSTONE, whom he thinks 
to be a dangerous leader, or to support an Irish policy 
which he holds to be a dissolution of the empire. He 
has accomplished a good deal by refusing to belong 
to a party in a situation where he could not identify 
himself with either. But Lord HARTINGTON does not 
deny, probably, that great public results are to be 
achieved only by organization. Perhaps he would 
say, however, that the fact that you can cross the 
ocean only in a boat is not a reason for embarking 
in a leaky tub. 


MONEY IN POLITICS, 


DURING the recent canvass the nomination for the 
Governorship of several States of candidates whose 
only apparent qualification was money, and who cer- 
tainly would never have been nominated if they had 
not been rich, is another illustration of the growing 
power of money in politics. Mr. ScHurz called at- 
tention to this fact in a letter upon the Massachusetts 
election, and Mr. ANDREW, who was nominated by 
the Democrats in that State, took a manly and self- 
respecting course by declaring immediately that he 
should spend no money to secure his election. His 
word suddenly silenced the charge so far as he was 
concerned, for his word is as unquestionable as his fa- 
ther’s. The general consciousness of the danger was 
illustrated by the comments upon the Payne debate 
in the Senate last spring, and a communication of 
Mr. W. M. Dickson to the Cincinnati Commercial- 
Gazette, in the form of a petition to the Governor of 
Illinois for the commutation of the sentence of the 
anarchists at Chicago, says plainly what is widely 
felt: ‘‘ ‘ Boodle’ is king, dominating Legislatures, and 
now enthroned in the Senate.” 

At the late election Mr. JAMES Woop, of Mount 
Kisco, in New York, was nominated by the Repub- 
licans for Congress in the Fourteenth or Westchester 
District. His letter of acceptance was mainly a vig- 
orous exposition of the evil arising from the use of 
money in elections, and he declared plainly that he 
should not spend a dollar in the canvass beyond thie 
necessary expenses for printing. In the Fishkill As- 
sembly District Mr. J. HERVEY Cook was nominated 
by the Democrats, and his letter of acceptance also 
declared that a candidate should be selected for his 
fitness, and should not be expected to humiliate ani 
degrade himself by yielding to the demand for mon- 
ey. These were plain recognitions of the fact that 
elections are now often decided by money. Such 
corruption, of course, is no new thing. Even 10 
Massachusetts a quarter of a century ago a Repub- 
lican member of Congress said that a first election to 
Congress would cost the candidate the salary for bis 
first term. It is the present extent of the evil, and 
the general acquiescence in it as unavoidable, which 
are startling. The number of fitting men who can 
now afford to serve the public is constantly smaller, 
and as it dwindles, the number of those who make a 
trade of politics rapidly increases. 

The remedy for this peril lies finally, of course, in 
public opinion. A first practical step has been taken 
in the restriction of patronage effected by the civil 
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service reform law. This, when duly extended, will 
prevent at least the use of the public money for pri- 
vate and personal political ends. This, however, 
still leaves the prostitution of private wealth to polit- 
ical corruption untouched. But it is possible to re- 
strict this in a great degree by stringent laws limiting 
election expenses, which can be rigidly enforced when 
public opinion demands. The absolute extinction of 
‘such evils, as of all other crimes for which the laws 
provide penalties, is not to be expected. But the laws 
are none the less serviceable. The penalties for theft 
and murder are not abolished because there are still 
burglaries and homicides; and strict laws regulating 
the sale of liquor greatly reduce the evil and the 
enormous cost of drunkenness, although there are 
saloons and sots still. “A sound and energetic public 
opinion can make it as discreditable to open a ‘‘bar’l” 
for political purposes as it is to drink at a public bar. 


MR. HENRY GEORGE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 


In HaRPER’S WEEKLY for the week ending October 
23 there was a cartoon illustrating a remark of Mr. 
HENRY GEORGE, as reported in the New York Sun, 
as follows: ‘‘ With all its drawbacks, and horrors, and 
shortcomings, the great epoch of the French Revolu- 
tion, now but a century gone, is about to repeat itself 
here.” Mr. GEORGE immediately addressed the fol- 
lowing note to the proprietors of the WEEKLY: 

‘‘GENTLEMEN,—It is impossible for me to reply to the many 
misrepresentations I find in the daily press, but the high character 
of your WEEKLY prompts me to say to you that the quotation from 
the Sun of October 14, which is made the subject of a cartoon in 
the current issue of the WEEKLY, is utterly false, as you may see 
by reference to the reports of other papers of the samedate. Were 
it true, your artist might with propriety have given me an ass’s 
head. With much respect, yours truly, Henry Grorce.” 


We should be very sorry to misrepresent the views 
or words of Mr. GEORGE or of any other man. Upon 
referring to the reports of other papers we find that 
the Herald of the 14th reports Mr. GEORGE as saying: 

“With all its drawbacks, with all its shortcomings, with all its 
horrors, the noblest epoch in modern history is the great French 
Revolution. And this movement that is beginning here is but the 
continuation of that work. ‘ Liberty, equality, and fraternity,’ the 
motto of the republic of France that breathes freedom, is the plat- 
form that embodies the ideas and aspirations of this movement.” 


The Times of the 14th reports the remark as fol- 
lows: 
“The noblest epoch in modern history was the great French 


Revolution, and this movement beginning here is but a continua- 
tion of that work.” 


The Evening Post of the 14th quotes the report of 
the Sun. The Sun of the 15th October reports Mr. 
GEORGE as saying on the evening of the 14th: 

“Some of you have heard me say that this is to be the forerun- 
ner of the coming revolution. The revolution is to be a peaceful 
one. This is a class movement—the uprising of the working-men, 
the revolt of the disinherited class claiming their share of the 
wealth their toil produces.” 


Mr. GEORGE’s letter reached us too late for publica- 
tion in our issue of last week, and we regret that he 
did not immediately and peremptorily denounce to 
the Sun the falsity of its report, although, as reported 
in the other papers, the remark was most unfortunate. 
A public speaker has great responsibilities, and no- 
thing could be surer of perversion to the worst pur- 
poses than such remarks addressed to such audiences. 
They are like Governor SEYMOUR’S speech at the 
Academy of Music a few days before the draft riots 
of 1863, which the speech, however designed, certain- 
ly stimulated. Mr. GrorGE will not forget that the 
worst crimes of the French Revolution were commit- 
ted in the name of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
It is true that the savagery and unspeakable atrocities 
of that Revolution were the reaction against horrible 
and nereditary oppression. They are the eternal and 
terrible warning against every form of tyranny, 
whether of organized rank, or organized capital, or 
organized labor. But no intelligent man, speaking 
to an excited multitude of less intelligent men, will 
appeal to the French Revolution as the noblest epoch 
in modern history without preventing by the most 
careful discrimination and explanation the disastrous 
effect which otherwise his words must produce upon 
such hearers. He may mean legality and peace. 
They will mean dynamite and the torch; and he is 
morally bound to know it, and if he takes the attitude 
of a teacher, to teach according to that knowledge. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


WE call attention to an article under this title in an- 
other part of this paper. It is by Mr. P. M. ARTHUR, 
Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and it is well worthy the most attentive reading and con- 
sideration. It takes sides neither against labor nor cap- 
ital, because it does not admit any essential hostility be- 
tween them, while it concedes that there is an ancient 
aud irremediable controversy between work and idleness. 

Mr. ARTHUR holds that when industrial differences arise 
they cannot be settled by fury and violence, but only by 
moderation and arbitration. Capital, as he truly says, 
cannot afford in the long-run to be oppressive and unjust, 
because persistence in injustice precipitates violence and 
injury to both sides. Mr. ARTHUR speaks with authority 
Wheu he says that the questions of wages and hours of 
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work—questions, we may remark, from which strikes and 
boycotts spring—with all other differences, have been sat- 
isfactorily settled by the Brotherhood. 

But this, he thinks, would have been hardly possible had 
the Brotherhood permitted itself to become also a political 
organization. It is a labor association exclusively, and 
such, he thinks, every such fraternity should be. The 
moment politics are introduced there is an end of that 
harmony of feeling and action which springs from a com- 
mon purpose. Mr. ARTHUR’sS paper is a timely and very 
valuable contribution to a discussion which cau only be 
beveticial to every interest in the country. 


A CHANGE. 


OnE of the signal achievements of the reform movement 
is the utter discredit thrown upon political assessments in 
the civilservice. ‘They are not entirely abolished, but they 
are at an end as a legitimate aud general campaigu re- 
source. They are forbidden by law, and the public service 
of the United States is so far relieved of a sore disgrace. 


The Commissioner of Pensions has recently replied to a let- 


ter from the pension agent at Sau Fraucisco as follows: 


“Your favor of October 15 is just before me. I quote there- 
from: 

‘*** The Federal office-holders here have been assessed a fixed amount 
of their salaries for political purposes, and I am warned that I would con- 
sult my interests by paying what I am ordered to pay. Now I desire to 
do what I have always done, voluntarily pay what I can afford for the 
proper and necessary expenses of the party, but I dislike to be stood up 
aud ordered to deliver an amount arbitrarily fixed, under the Implied 
threat that my official position is at stake. The committee has come to 
my office with its demand, which, I think, is an act discountenanced by 
the civil service law. I would like your advice in the matter.’ 


“ Replying, I beg to state that your view of the situation, as ex- 
pressed in the above extract from your letter, is in all ways con- 
sonant with existing law. There are no circumstances under which 
any assessment can be levied upon a Federal office-holder and 
payment thereof compelled. Your official position is not at stake 
in consequence of the attitude which you have assumed. If you 
had yielded to the demand of any self-constituted committee, and 
bad paid an assessment, so called, your official position would have 
been at stake. 

‘The money earned by a Federal official in the discharge of his 
duties is as entirely his as is that accumulated from any other 
source, and is as little subject to be drawn upon by any committee, 
organization, or individual save its rightful owner.” 


This is the strongest and most satisfactory document of the 
kind that we recall as proceeding from the Pension Office. 
But the change of public feeling is shown almost as sig- 
nificantly by the tone of the following letter from the Dem- 
ocratic Committee of Indiana: , 
Rooms or tur Demooratio Stare CoMMITTEE 


(tux Rooms), 
Corner Sreeet anp Kantuoky 


InpraNaPo.is, Lxprana, September 21, 1886. 

“ Dear Siz,—I congratulate you on receiving some of the fruits 
of our grand victory in 1884. Weare again in the midst of a hotly 
conducted campaign, with the same formidable and active party 
contesting our power and ability to hold control of the State. 
While you hold a Federal office it is not proper to engage in poli- 
tics in an offensive way, or to the neglect of your official duties ; 
but, in the language of President CLeve.anp, ‘individual interest 
and activity in political affairs are by no means condemned. Office- 
holders are neither disfranchised nor forbidden the exercise of po- 
litical privileges.” Your assistance and counsel, to the end that a 
thorough organization of the party may be accomplished, is solicit- 
ed. The preferment you now enjoy is the result of the Democratic 
victory. Please let me hear from you, and oblige, yours truly, 

““Ep. Henperson, Chairman.” 


Nothing could be more dulcet aud persuasive. It is a great 
advance upon the HUBBELL circular. Nothing but “assist- 
auce and counsel” are solicited, and “please let me hear 
from you”; that is, of course, please send your advice by 
the next mail. To have -nade the direct assesament a wis- 
demeanor punishable by fine or imprisonment, and the beg- 
ging letter a feeble and doubtful cry, is something for re- 
formers to be proud of. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH OF—ORATORY, 


A LONDON cable despatch says: 


“Lady CuurcHiLt opened a Primrose lodge at Bradford to-day. 
She delivered a piquant political oration, which was enthusiasti- 
cally received.” 


But how about “the sphere of woman,” and the vulgarity 
and degradation of refined and lovely ladies mixing in par- 
ty politics, and the duties of wife and mother, and all the 
other primrose rhetoric with which the question is nsually 
wreathed? If Lady CHURCHILL, the wife of a duke’s son, 
who is the second man in the British Ministry, may make 
piquant political orations, shall we still prattle of vulgarity, 
and uufeminineness, and masculine women, or must we act- 
ually admit that the daughter-in-law of a duke, and a 
bright figure in fashionable life, is—iu fact—that is to say 
—a woman’s rights woman f 

It is not Lady CHURCHILL’s first appearance in this char- 
acter. Two years ago, before the election, she drove about 
in a pretty wagon, her horses and herself decorated with 
primrose ribbons, and solicited votes for her husband. We 
remember that we then asked, if it were good ton—or good 
form, as the modern phrase puts it—to solicit a voter in 
his shop, why not several voters in a hall? She has now 
doue it. She has opened a Primrose lodge with a piquant 
oration. A Primrose lodge isa Tory club. Nothing in the 
amusing chapters of politics is more comical than the selec- 
tion of the primrose as the symbolic flower of DisRAELI. 
It seems like a hiut from Vivian Grey, and is as siucere as 
that rollicking novel. 

Herr Teufelsdréckh says in Sartor Resartus that it is 
clothes which are generally held to be essential, and that 
the reception ofeverything depends largely upon its clothes. 
When RACHEL acts, or JENNY LIND or MALIBRAN or Son- 
TAG sings, or Lady CHURCHILL with gay abandon confronts 
a crowd and talks Tory politics, and opens a Primrose lodge, 
how fascinating and natural and comme il faut the scene! 
But when it is middle age and earnest speech and specta- 
cles and—horror of horrors !—an umbrella, how unnatnral, 
unrefined, and unwomanly! The question of woman is 
plainly a question of clothes, 
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PERSONAL, 


Mr. W. Gorpon McCasz, of Petersburg, Virginia, author of | 


Ballads of Battle and Bravery, was asked recently, “Who most 
stirred the Southern people during the late war as a ballad writer, 
and who to-day is the leading ballad writer of the South?” He 
replied: “Our people were so much taken up during the war with 
the prattical business of fighting that ballad-writing can scarcely 
be said to have greatly stirred them. There were some fine battle 
lyrics written by Henry Timrop, Jonn R. Toompson, 
F1.asH,-Ticknor, Hops, and Mrs. Preston. It is difficult to say 
who is the leading ballad writer of the South today. Mrs. Mar- 
Garkt J. Preston and James Barron Hope would perhaps be 
named first by the majority of cultured readers who do not mis- 
take rant for fire.” 

—Professor Epwarps A. Park, formerly of Andover Theological 
Seminary, is now seventy-eight years old. His intellectual face 
attracts attention wherever seen, and he still wears the broad- 
brimmed high hat whose counterpart is occasionally seen on the 
streets of Philadelphia. To contemporaneous professors of the- 
ology he seeins a bulwark of conservatism, but twenty-five years 
ago he was constautly compelled to defend himself against the 
charge of liberalism. Dr. Park is a master of a Clear, incisive, and 
rapid style, and is one of the most stalwart logicians of the age. 

—The exhibition of the SHakpies portraits of the beautiful wo- 
men of GeorGk WaSsHINGTON’s administration or times has dis- 
covered a very large number of persons who claim to be their de- 
scendants, and who have visited the pictures.. This feature of the 
exhibition has given both pleasure and surprise to Major Wa.tEr, 
who brought the works to this country. 

—Said a New York novelist: “‘ Let us build the Grant monu- 
ment at once with the $100,000 or more already collected, and let 
the design be in accordance with Colonel Frep Grant’s idea; that 
is to say, a structure somewhat like the Parthenon, or the Sub- 
Treasury Building in Wall Street—a mausoleum, simple, strong, 
massive, as was the General’s character. Why wait forever for 
a million dollars and a splurge ?”’ 

—An artist’s idea of desolation—the miners’ deserted cabins 
in places near Pittsburgh, where old mines or oil wells have beeu 
abandoned, doors wide open, window-panes broken, rooms empty. 

—Mr. Apram S. Hewitt speaks of his late father-in-law, Mr. 
Perer Cooprr, as a pure and noble soul, whose large fortune was 
gained by honest industry during a lifetime prolonged to ninety-three 
years, and consecrated to the public good. 

—Mr. Homer D. Martin, the landscape painter, is about to re- 
turn to New York after a residence of five years in Normandy. 

—Rosson and Cranes, the comedians, who began their Shake- 
spearian interpretations with “the two Dromios,” find difficulty in 
selecting Shakespearian plays which offer to them parts equally 
important. In Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor Mr. Crane as Fal- 
staff fills the stage, while Mr. Ronson as Slender has little to do, 
and that little of little moment. But Mr. Crane explains that in 
their next Shakespearian drama their positions will be reversed, 
and Mr. Rosson will monopolize the honors. , 

—The Hawaiian King has established a station for shipwrecked 
mariners at Cure, or Ocean Island, in the Pacific, 1200 miles west 
of Honolulu. This action was prompted by the wreck of tiie 
British ship Dunnoltar Castle last July, and the hardships en- 
dured by a part of the crew, who spent fifty-two days in an open 
boat trying to reach Honolulu. The relief expedition which was 
despatched by King Katakava found that the men left on the isl- 
and had been rescued by a passing ship. The United States man- 
of-war Saginaw was wrecked on tliis island more than thirty 
years ago, and a boat partially finished by her crew was found by 
these latest visitors. 

—Among the notable weddings in Chicago last week was that 
of Miss Heten Swine, daughter of Professor Davin Swine, whose 
trial for heresy by the Presbyterian Church eight years ago cre- 
‘ated a sensation in the West, and resulted in the organization of 
the Central Church, of which Professor Swine is still pastor. 

—The King and Queen of Corea show signs of civilization. 
They have discarded native doctors, who know less of medicine 
than the Chinese. The King is attended by Dr. N. H. Aten, a 
European, who is forced to appear before the monarch in a dress 
suit and pumps. The Queen is under the care of a female physi- 
cian from Boston. 

—Monsignur Capex has nearly printer two books 
on which he has been working for the last six months. These are, 
Why Iam a Catholic, and Observations on Catholiciam in the United 
States.” The monsignore is still living on the VaLENsIN ranch, near 
Sacramento, California. 

—Mr. Witson Barretr’s first histrionic effort in this country was 

made at the reception given to him by the Lotos Club about two 
weeks ago. It was a recital of Witt CaRLETON’s well-known poem 
“Gone with a Handsomer Man’’—one of the Farm Ballads—which 
was rendered with such effect as to move many of the audience to 
tears. : 
—Mr. Ropert Grant read at the October meeting of the Papy- 
rus Club in Boston a clever skit satirizing both the idealistic and 
realistic extremes in fiction, through a dialogue between rep- 
resentatives of the two schools, who were endeavoring to collab 
orate in a short love-story of the people. 

—Mr. Davip Neat, the painter of “ Oliver Cromwell and John 
Milton,” who has lived in Munich so long that he always. says 
“our King,” although he was born in Maine, has been painting 
portraits for some months in Boston, but now goes to San Fran- 
cisco to execute commissions indirectly obtained for him through 
some of his work executed for Mrs. Mark Hopxrns. 

—The State of Kentucky proposes to honor itself by doing hon- 
or to the body of ler distinguished sculptor Jozr.-{. Harr. An 
appropriation has been made by the Legislature for suitable fu- 


neral services, in recognition of the genius.of the man who mod- . 


elled the statue of Henry Cray at Louisville, and who was a true 
artist and a true Southern. 

—Mr. O’Donovan’s new bronze statue of Wasnincton 
for the $30,000 Newburgh monument represents the General as 
being four inches longer in the trunk than ordinary imortals, and 
the same girth around the hips that he is beneath the armpits. 
The ideal Greek woman, as represented by the Veuus of Milo, re- 
sembles GeorGr Wasutnoton in this matter of girth. 

—Miss Ciara Morris played Camille at the Union Square 


Theatre at a 2 P.M. matinée, and owing to the fatiguing “ waits’” 


between the acts, the audience did not leave until 6.15 p.m. It 
was a severe test of an actress’s popularity, but she bore it with- 
out flinching and without loss. The “ waits” are generally the re- 
sult of producing a play before the preparations for it are com- 


pleted. Managers lose more through the disappointment of their , 


audiences than they would lose by postponing production. 

—On October 23, 1836, Joan Wentworth, then a brawny youth 
of twenty-one, reached Chicago from Vermont. He is still a res- 
ident of the Western metropolis, his home having always been 
within two blocks of the intersection of Lake and Randolph streets. 
He was one of the early Mayors of Chicago, has been her Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and is known all over the land as “ Long 
Joun Wentworts,” the patronymic being invariably dropped by 
Chicagoans when speaking of him. The fiftieth anniversary of 
his arrival was to have been celebrated by a banquet, at which 


many prominent men were to have been present, but an attack of » 


rheumatism from which Mr. WentwortH is sufferipg prevented 
the carrying out of the plan, _- 
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THE HORSE SHOW. 


It is said for the horse show at Madison Square Garden this 
year that it excels the exhibition of a year ago for the reason 
that it is not so large. There have been some horses in previous 
shows that it is only fair to class as ordinary, but the managers 
declare that this year’s exhibition is clean cut, and that the three 
hundred horses entered are the best to be found in America. The 
display of carriage-horses is called phenomenal. All the owners 
of fine horses and equipages in this city have been interested, and 
the exhibit is far superior to any that has been afforded in pre- 
vious years. There will be a famous display of single high-step- 
pers driven to dog-carts, probably on the afternoon of November 


AT THE HORSE SHOW.—Drawy sy J. v. Cae 


8. Twenty-three fine animals have been entered for this contest. 
The display of hunters will be large, and leaping and jumping in 
the ring will be a prominent feature of the show. Among the 
horses which will compete for the prizes offered for high jumping 
will be Mr. Frepericx Geenarn’s Leo and Peter. The horse Leo, 
just back from England, holds the record at high jumping, hav- 
ing cleared six feet and six inches. This class also includes 
Punch, the winner of last year’s prize. The entries in the saddle- 
horse class are numerous, and include many ladies’ horses and 
hacks. 

The display of four-in-hand coaches is set down for the after- 
noon of November 4. Either seven or eight coaches will take part, 
and the exhibition should be exceptionally fine. 
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The entries of thorough-bred stallions include the famous Duke 
of Magenta. The great trotting stallion Pancoast, recently pur- 
chased by a Brooklyn gentleman for $28,000, has never been seen 
here, and his appearance is awaited with great interest. The trot- 
ting stallions include also Don Cossack and King Wilkes. 

Another feature which creates considerable interest is the exhi- 
bition of the “ Road-rig Class.” This will be a display of turn-outs 
equipped for the road, and which will be judged according to the 
thoroughness and excellence of their appointments. 

Nine tandems will be shown for the different prizes offered. 
In this display as in the display of the four-in-hands there will 
be an exhibition of fine driving. The tandem team which forms 
the subject of our illustration is the property of Mr.W. E. D. Stokes. 
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RICUARD M. HUNT, ARCHITECT OF THE PEDESTAL. 
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FREDERIC AUGUSTE BARTHOLDI.—Puorograpuep sy Fak. 
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GENERAL CHARLES P. STONE, ENGINEER OF THE PEDESTAL 
THE BARTHOLDI STATUE OF LIBERTY.—([See Pace 714.] 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


Tue labor agitation which has prevaileu 
throughout the country during the past twelve 
months will, I believe, work out good instead of 
evil in the end. There is a growing feeling 
among working-men and capitalists that modera- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration must be had. 
The good sense of American workmen and the 
fairness, on the whole, of employers will not long 
admit of differences hurtful alike to the interests 
of both. The two interests will come together 
and adjust themselves to the plain necessities of 
the situation. The great business communities 
and industrial ceutres cannot tolerate coercion 
on either side. Capital cannot afford to be over- 
bearing, and labor -cannot turn from peaceful 
channels without injury. What is needed and 
what the times require is full and fair considera- 
tion for both sides. This can be obtained through 
arbitration. Great wars have been averted by 
its agency. National instincts throughout the 
world favor its exercise more and more in set- 
tling difficulties between one nationality and an- 
other. So potent an agency cannot be overlook- 
ed in adjusting the labor problems now com- 
manding wide interest and attention throughout 
civilized lands. 

It commends itself to the good feeling which 
underlies the conduct of fair-minded men who 
may honestly differ. Neither the capitalist nor 
the laborer is wholly wrong. There is right on 
both sides. No one will justify oppressions com- 
plained of by candid and industrious working- 
men. The simple statement of their case will 
- command public sympathy and approval. On 
the other hand, the public at large will promptly 
condemn the wilful destruction of property and 
the interruption of business. It is also prompt 
to disapprove of interference with private rights. 
As I have written before, there is room enough 
for every one in a country like this, and every 
man disposed to work must be allowed to find 
the chance. The working-man of to-day may be 
the capitalist five or ten years from now. He is 
interested in the considerate and friendly adjust- 
ment of all industrial questions. Capitalists and 
corporations are equally interested in the settle- 
ment to be hoped for. There can be no long an- 
tagonism. While the great problems touching 
capital and labor are under consideration, for- 
bearance must be practised, and a willingness 
must be shown by the employers of labor and 
by working-men themselves to settle all existing 
troubles in a frank and manly way. Labor must 
have its just rights, and a fair return for its ser- 
vice. The whole country will insist on achieving 
this result. Also it will insist on the proper re- 
muneration of capital. The sense of fairness 
among the people will see that all sides are dealt 
with equitably and justly. Moderation and arbi- 
tration are the two great instrumentalities to be 
used. Capital and labor are ripe for the adjust- 
ment. 

But the very conception of arbitration implies 
organization of working-men—compact organiza- 
tion. That a good labor organization is a good 
thing I maintain, but that a heterogeneous mass 
of men engaged in divers occupations can com- 
bine interests satisfactorily to form an organiza- 
tion which shall serve all and with equal justice, I 
very much doubt. “ And if this could be done,” 
I said in my recent address to the International 
Convention of Locomotive Engineers, “time has 
proved satisfactorily to the Brotherhood that it is 
sufficient unto itself. What the Brotherhood is 
and what it has accomplished is the result of 
long-continued, patient work. Not until there is 
nothing more to be done for the Brotherhood 
can it afford to become interested in other things 
foreign to the order.” 

The members of the Brotherhood have taken, 
upon the aduption of their motto, “Sobriety, 
Truth, Justice, and Morality,” a strong stand for 
right. Right alone for itself, and in itself con- 
sidered, stands upon a broad basis, and is the 
only lasting foundation upon which a man can 
build. We sometimes boastingly allude to our 
rights; talk of the usurpation of our riglits. 
Sift the matter, and what have you? Our rights 
are limited to our neighbor’s wrong; bevond we 
may not go. Justice, however, steps in as medi- 
ator,and demands a wise adjustment of things, 
that equity may be maintained and the welfare 
of all promoted, whether it be that of the great- 
est or Jeast. I have no sympathy for nor co-op- 
eration with any class or set of men who base their 
claims upon the principle that might is right, and 
the rich owe the poor a living. No man has a 
right to anything that does not come to him 
through the channel of honest acquirement. If 
you would have name, fame, or wealth, you must 
work for them. 

Much has been said and more written concern- 
ing the antagonism between capital and labor. 
To my mind there is no such thing. Between 
work and idleness there has never been any feel- 
ing other than antagonistic, and it is those of the 
latter class who are attempting to poison the 
minds of the industrious. There seems to be 
generally prevalent an idea that all capitalists 
are rich, whereas the truth is that no great busi- 
ness enterprise is owned and controlled by one 
man, but by many, each contributing something 
toward the mighty whole. I will venture to sav 
that most men of thrifty, industrial habits are 
capitalists. When we consider that capital is 
only invested wealth, I hope that every working- 
man can count himself a capitalist, be his pile 
ever so small. There is a dignity in the very ef- 
fort to save with a worthy purpose, even though 
the attempt should not be crowned with eventual 
success. It produces a well-regulated mind; it 


gives prudence a triumph over extravagance ; it 
gives virtue the mastery over vice; it puts the 
passions under control; it drives away care; it 
secures comfort. Saved money, however little, 
will serve to dry up many a tear, will ward off 
many sorrows and heart-burnings which other- 
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wise might prey upon us. Possessed of a little 
store of capital, a man walks with a lighter step ; 
his heart beats more cheerily. When interruption 
of work or adversity happens, he can meet it ; he 
can recline on his capital, which will either break 
his fall or prevent it altogether. By prudential 
economy we can realize the dignity of man, life 
will be a blessing and old age an honor. 

Indeed, the desire to accumulate forms one of 
the most powerful instruments for the regener- 
ation of society. It provides the basis for indi- 
vidual energy and activity. It is the beginning 
of maritime and commercial enterprise. It is the 
foundation of industry as well as of independence. 
It impels men to labor, to invent, and to excel. 
No idle or thriftless man ever becomes great. It 
is among those who never lost a moment that we 
find the men who have moved and advanced the 
world by their learning, their science, or their in- 
ventions. Labor of some sort is one of the von- 
ditions of existence. The thought has come 
down to us from n times that “labor is 
the price which the gods have set upon all that 
is excellent.” The thought is also worthy of 
Christian times. Most men have it in their pow- 
er by prudent arrangements to defend them- 
selves against adversity, and to throw up a bar- 
rier against destitution. They can do this by 
their own individual efforts, or by acting on the 
principle of co-operation, which -is capable of an 
almost indefinite extension. People of the most 
humble condition, by combining their means and 
associating together, are enabled in many ways 
to defend themselves against the pressure of 
poverty, to promote their pliysical well-being, 
and even to advance the progress of the nation. 
A solitary individual may be able to do very lit- 
tle to advance and improve society, but when he 
combines with his fellows for the purpose, he can 
do a very great deal. Civilization itself is but the 
effect of combining. 

Such are my views, which are the result of my 
experience and observation as the chief offiver 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
concerning the necessity and the benefits of the 
organization of labor, concerning the right prin- 
ciple and the effectiveness of arbitration, and 
concerning the desirability of every workman be- 
coming a capitalist by saving, for its own sake, 
and. because it prepares the way for a more gen- 
eral establishment of co-operation. These are 
legitimate purposes and results of labor organi- 
gations. The organization over which I have the 
honor to preside, by observing these principles 
of action, has during the past year satisfactorily 
adjusted grievances on ten different roads. While 
it did not obtain all the men desired in every in- 
stance, it did, however, succeed in securing an 
increase of wages, and established rules for their 
future protection. We do not believe in asking 
for more than a fair and just compensation, com- 
mensurate with the services rendered. In all 
dealings with the railway companies and the 
men, the officers of the Brotherhood endeavor to 
be governed by the golden rule, which is the rule 
of the Brotherhood—“ Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you.” We con- 
cede to every man the same rights and privileges 
we claim for ourselves. Following this princi- 
ple, the Brotherhood’s relations with the railway 
officials are of the most friendly character. The 
members employed upon the Texas Pacific and 
Missouri Pacific roads and leased lines acted in 
a heroic and manly way during the strikes in- 
augurated by the Knights of Labor upon those 
roads, They were threatened, in order to induce 
them to abandon their engines and join the 
strikers, but they remained firm and true to the 
contract made with the company, winning for 
themselves and the Brotherhood at large the 
respect and admiration of all fair-minded men. 
Their loyalty and devotion to principle have con- 
vinced railway managers that a contract with the 
Brotherhood will be kept inviolate, and they will 
not hesitate in the future to enter into one when 
circumstances require it. 

But labor organizations, like all other human 
agencies, have a limitation to their proper field 
of activity. If their legitimate and primary pur- 
pose be the improvement by association and or- 
ganization of their members, both as men and as 
workmen, and the securing for them by united 
action a fair return for their labor and healthful 
conditions of work, it follows that when any or- 
ganization goes beyond these primary and legiti- 
mate pu it becomes to that extent some- 
thing more than a labor organization, and it must 
expect to be criticised and judged by its actions. 
Thus an organization which makes nominations 
for public offices is a political organization. No 
matter if it is made up only of men who are work- 
ing-men, if it does what a political organization 
dues, it thereby becomes a political organization, 
and as such it will be and ought to be judged. 
When it reaches that point it becomes a subject 
of discussion and criticism from a political point 
of view, and not as a labor organization pure and 
simple. 

The question whether a labor organization 
ought to become also a political organization is 
one that the members of every organization must 
answer for themselves. The Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers is a labor organization pure 
and simple, and has had no inclination to con- 
vert itself into a political body. It has conse- 
quently met with none of those difficulties which 
have overtaken some other organizations. No 
man’s politics enters the order, and the order has 
not had any dissensions about theories of gov- 
ernment which have disturbed others. It is ? 
citizens and not as engineers that the men study 
these questions and vote on them—every one as 
he pleases; and it is as engineers and men of 
trustworthy character, and not as voters, that 
they are members of the Brotherhood. The ex- 
perience of the Brotherhood in dealing with the 
questions of wages and hours of work, and all 
the questions that arise between employer and 
employé, has been satisfactory; and this being 


so, the purely social and political questions, I 
think, ought to be dealt with as purely social and 
political questions, and from my point of view 
they do not form a part of the labor question, 
properly considered, at all. 
P. M. Argracr, 
Grand Chief of the Br. of Loco. Eng. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


An intensely disagreeable day, with a late 
November chill in the atmosphere and an inces- 
sant drizzle of cold rain, the streets muddy from 
the effects of a rainfall of thirty-six hours’ dura- 
tion, and the harbor overhung with a curtain of 
mist: these were the conditions under which 
New York on Thursday, October 28, undertook 
to provide for the edification of the nation a pa- 
geant commensurate with the importance of the 
unveiling of Barruoipi’s colossal statue of Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World. The successful 
carrying out in nearly all its details of an elabo- 
rate prograinme, the spectacular effects of which 
were designed for a sunshiny day, in spite of an 
autumn rain-storm, may be taken as proving that 
the American love for liberty is no mere summer- 
day or fair-weather affection. The President of 
the United States and the members of his cab- 
inet stood for hours on an unsheltered platform 
at Madison Square, in the mist and drizzle, watch- 
ing a procession miles in length move along the 
muddy streets on its way to the Battery, and along 
the entire line of march men, women, and chil- 
dren stood in compact wall. 

It was a proud day for the man whose name is 
inseparably connected with the statue of Liberty, 
and whoee picture in connection with the por- 
traits of General P. Srong, the chief en- 
gineer of the pedestal, and Mr. Ricnarp M. Hunt, 
the architect, is published on another page of 
this issue. As M. stood 
there in the presence of a sea of faces, with his 
shoulder touching that of Comte de Lesseps, and 
surrounded by a group of eminent Frenchmen 
who had crossed the Atlantic as accredited repre- 
sentatives of France at the formal! dedication of 
the statue—as he beheld the President of this re- 
public standing bareheaded in the rain, return- 
ing the salutes of an uriny of Americans who 
were marching to the water-front for a glimpse 
of the Goddess his art had created—his thoughts 
must have gone back twenty years to that mem- 
orable gathering at the house of M. Lanpovutaye 
at Glavigny, near Versailles, when the idea origi- 
nated that culminated in this noble emblem of 
Liberty. 

The story has many times been told. M. Bar- 
THOLDI was then thirty-two vears of age. He was 
an Alsacian sculptor of Italian parentage. That 
he was a patriot as well as an artist was prov d 
by the part he took in the Franco-Prussian wai, 
when, laying down his chisel, he took up the 
sword, and served with distinction as a soldier. 
He was in the Army of the East, and took part in 
the gallant defence of Belfort, in the northeast 
of France, which Taiers refused to surrender to 
Bismarck. The “ Lion of Belfort,” which is one 
of the notable colossi of the world, being 91 by 
52 feet in dimensions, and carved from a block 
of red Vosges stune, was conceived and executed 
by BarrHo.pi in commemoration of that defence. 
Throughout the Franco-Prussian war the soldier- 
sculptor had carried in his mind the memory of 
the conversation at the house of M. Lapoviayx, 
when, the talk having turned upon the subject 
of nation’s gratitude to nation, M. Lapou.tayr 
had said that in the United States the love for 
LaFaYkTrTe proved America’s gratitude to France, 
and had suggested that united French and Amer- 
ican effort could in his opinion be welded in the 
successful erection of a monument typical not 
only of American independence, but of human 
liberty. 

General Srone, who is sometimes known as 
Srone Pasha, having served with distinction as an 
officer of the Khedive of Egypt, has been the chief 
engineer of construction of the magnificent ped- 
estal upon which the figure of Liberty is to-day 
standing. Throughout the long and despondent 
period during which the work of building the 
pedestal languished for want of funds, General 
Strong never lost heart, and when the revival of 
the work was rendered possible, he resumed it 
with an activity and ability which won for him 
the gratitude of the American Committee. For 
the artistic excellence of the design of the ped- 
estal Mr. Ricuarp M. Hunt has long since re- 
ceived the fullest possible measure of praise. 

While the procession was still passing down 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway to the Battery, a 
magnificent naval parade was taking place in the 
North River. A fleet of nearly three hundred 
vessels, led by the ships of the North Atlantic 
Squadron and several French men-of-war, and 
followed by gayly decked vessels of every con- 
ceivable shape and size, steamed in a grand pro- 
cession to the vicinity of Bedlow’s Island, where 
later in the afternoon President CLEVELAND and 
as many guests as the island could well accom- 
modate were landed. 

After a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Srorrs, the 
Comte de Lesseps was introduced, and made 
a brief speech on the part of France, and then 
Senator Wittiam M. Evarrs,in an extended ad- 
dress, delivered the statue to the people of the 
United States through the President. M. Bar- 
THOLD! himself with trembling hand pulled the 
covering from the face of the great statue, and 
when the roar of the answering cannons had in a 
measure subsided, President CLEVELAND, in a few 
words, accepted the gift. M. W. A. Lerarvag, as 
the accredited representative of the French na- 
tion, made a short address, and the ceremonies 
were brought to an end by an eloquent oration 
from Mr. Cuacncey M. Had the night 
been less stormy the harbor would have been 
rendered brilliant with a wondrous display of 
fireworks, but this feature of the pageant was 
postponed until the first clear evening. 
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The World Went Very Well Then.“ 
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CHAPTER Xxx. 
ALAS! POOR BEss! 


poor Bess ! 

You have heard how she spent theefirst day 
and with what a heavy heart she went to bed’ 
In the morning she plucked up heart a little. 
As for what the Lieutenant said to her father 
what matter if he did say that she was already 
married? It was his joke—Jack would ever 
have his joke. He had been busy all day. The 
evening he must needs spend with the Admiral 
his patron and benefactor. But he would not— 
he could not—fail to see her the second day. So 
again she dressed in her best, and repaired early 
to her place in the Apothecary’s parlor, where she 
took her seat and waited. But she laughed no 
longer, nor did she prattle. Jack came not; he 
was in London, taking a lodging in Ryder Street, 
and buying brave things in which to wait upon 
his Lordship. And the third day she went again 
—but now with white cheeks and heavy eves, 
and she rocked herself to and fro, replying no- 
thing, whatever Mr. Brinjes might say to her. 

In the afternoon of that day I went in search 
of her, being anxious, and dreading mischief. 

“TI know not,” said Mr. Westmoreland, getting 
off the stool—‘“I know not, indeed, Mr. Luke, 
what hath happened to the girl, nor where slic 
is, unless she is in Mr. Brinjes’s parlor, where 
most of her days are spent. These three das 
she hath forgotten to give me any meals, «i 
hath left me alone all day; while in the eveninz, 
when I come home, she either sits mum or slic 
goes upstairs. Nothing disturbs the mind in the 
midst of logarithms more than a doubt whether 
there will be any dinner to eat or any supper. At 
this time of the year I commonly look for soft 
cheese and a cucumber. But now I have to get 
what Ican. I know not what ails her. If I did 
know, I question whether I could find any reme- 
dy, seeing that she is so headstrong. Sometimes 
I doubt whether there is some love trouble on 
her mind. Yet I know not with whom. It can- 
not be with Aaron Fletcher, because she has re- 
fused the young man several times. Besides, his 
affairs are said to be wellnigh desperate, his boat 
being lost, his yard burned down, his boat-build- 
ing business thrown away; yet if it is not Aaron, 
who can it be? Because, sir, though my daugh- 
ter hath her faults, and those many, being as to 
temper equalled only by her mother, now in Abra- 
laim’s bosom, or—or perhaps elsewhere,” he add- 
ed, being a truthful man, “ yet she is not one who 
courts the company of men, nor listens willingly 
to the voice of love.” 

Mr. Brinjes, though it was in the afternoon, 
was talking with his assistant in his shop. 

“You will find her,” he said,“ within. I have 
left her for five minutes, for it teases me to see 
her thus despairing. The worst has yet to come, 
because she is not a girl to sit down peaceably 
under this contempt. Well, for that matter, 
every sailor is inconstant, if you please; and the 
women know it and expect it. But Bess is no 
common Poll o’ the Point, who looks for nothing 
else than to be forgotten. Nor did she first seek 
him out, Yet I knew what would happen, because 
such love as his was too hot to Jast—else would 
it burn him up. There was a Bristol man in Cap- 
tain Roberts’s company was consumed for love of 
a young Coromantyn girl, wasting away and cry- 
ing out that he was on fire, yet never happy un- 
less she was at his side. It is a natural witchery 
which a few women possess, by which they make 
men love them, and draw the very soul out of 
the man they love. Bess hath this power: she 
can make any man love her, and when she loves 
a man she can bewitch him so that he shall never 
be happy but at her feet. Why, Jack hath for- 
gotten her. Yet it is most true that if he but 
come back to her for a single day, he would fall 
at her feet again.” 

“ Nay,” I said, “he is already in love with an- 
other woman.” 

“ Miss Castilla, the Admiral’s daughter. It is 
a passing fancy, because she is a pretty creature, 
small and slender. But tocompare her with Beas! 
—to think that a man can love her as he can love 
Bess! There! you know nothing of love. Go in 
there, and I will follow. I have known,” he con- 
tinued, being garrulous, as old men often are—“ I 
have known such cases as this of Bess, the jea- 
Jous woman who hath been forgotten—ay, I have 
known them by the hundred. Sometimes they 
take it with a sudden ; sometimes they cry 
out for a knife, and would kill their faithless 
lover first and themselves next; sometimes they 
throw themselves into the water; sometimes they 
murder the other woman ; sometimes they laugh, 
and lay by for a chance of revenge. One woman 
I knew who concealed her wrath for twenty years, 
but revenged herself in the end. Sometimes they 
make up their.minds that it matters little. This 
case is peculiar; for the patient is not in a rage 
—as yet; nor has she called fora knife—as vet; 
nor has she promised to hang herself—as yet: 
but she sits and waits; and all the time thie !i"- 
mors are mounting to the brain; so that we are 
only at the beginning of the disorder, and my 
forecast as to this disease is, my lad, that we shall 
have trouble. What? Is a fine high-spirited 
girl to be shoved aside into the gutter without a 
word said, or any cause pretended? Not so, sir; 
not so. There will be trouble.” 

I passed into the parlor with trepidation. Bess 
lifted her head. Her face was pale and haggard ; 
wildness was in her eyes. 

“Where is he?” she cried. ‘“ You call your- 
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self my friend, yet you come without him. Where 
is he?” 

ma I do not know, Bess, where he is, unless that 
he is somewhere in.London.” 

“T believe it is you who have kept him from 
me—yet you call yourself my friend. You have 
set him against me, Though what you have 
found to say I know not. I have not so much as 
looked at another man since he went away, and 
I have kept his secret for him, so that no one 
suspects. How dare you put yourself between 
my sweetheart and me?” 

“ Indeed, Bess,” I told her, “I have said nothing 
against you. I have not put myself between 
Jack and you. I have said nothing.” 

Then she began to rail at me for my silence. 
Why had I not spoken of her? Why had I not 
reminded him of his faith and promised con- 
stancy? “ And where is he,” she repeated, “that 
he does not come to me’ Is he afraid of me? 
Doth he try to hide himself out of my way ?” 

I told her that he was in lodgings in town, 
and that his time was taken up with his affairs. 
And then, because she began to upbraid me 
again, I thought it was better to tell her the 
truth, and therefore said plainly that the Lieu- 
tenant loved her no longer; that he had indeed 
given me to understand, without the possibility 
of a mistake, that the past wus clean forgotten 
and gone out of his mind. 

I was sorry—truly I was sorry—for the poor 
creature; for every word I said was nothing 
less than a dagger into her heart. A man must 
have been as hard-hearted as a Romish inquisitor 
not to have felt sorry for her. She heard me 
with parted lips and panting breath. _ Is there, I 
wonder, a more dreadful task than to be the 
messenger to tell. a fond woman that the man 
she loves now loathes her ? 

Seeing that-she received my information with 
no more outward symptom of wrath, I began to 
point out, to the best of my ability, that Lieuten- 
ant Easterbrook, when he fell in love with her, 
was still less than twenty years of age, who had 
been for six years separated from his country- 
women, and had forgotten what an English 
woman should be; that he might have fallen in 
love with one of his own rank but for his long 
wanderings among savages and his imprison- 
ment with common sailors, which had left him 
rough and rude in manners; that things were 
now quite changed, because he was not only an 
officer of some rank, but was now a gallant gen- 
tleman, keeping company of the best, and might, 
if he desired, marry an heiress; that his long 
silence ought to have prepared her for the 
change in his disposition ; and that, seeing no- 
body except Mr. Brinjes and myself knew of 
what had happened, a wise and prudent girl 
would show her pride and take her revenge by 
showing that she cared nothing for his neglect. 
In fact, I said on this occasion all that was 
proper to be said. Mr. Brinjes sat silent in his 
chair, but kept his eve upon Bess, as if expect- 
ing that something would happen. 

hen, long before I had finished all I had to 
sav, Bess suddenly sprang to her feet with a crv, 
and burst forth into wild and ungoverned wrath. 
I have seen fishwives fighting at Billingsgate, a 
ring of men and women round them, and a truly 
dreadful thing it is to see women stripped for 
battle and using their fists like men; never be- 
fore, or since, have I seen a young and beautiful 
girl thus give way to passion uncontrolled. At 
first she could find no words to express her wrath ; 
she clutched at her heart; she tore down her hair; 
she gasped for breath ; sheswung her arms abroad ; 
she swayed her body backward and forward. I 
looked to see Mr. Brinjes go seek his lancet, and 
give her relief by breathing a vein. But he did 
not. He sat looking on coldly and anxiously, as 
if he was watching the progress of a fever. Pre- 
sently she found words. 

I will not write down what she said, because, 
as regards myself and Mr. Brinjes, her reproaches 
were wholly undeserved, and indeed we had been 
throughout her best friends. Besides, the ravings 
of a femina furens, or woman mad with jealousy 
and disappointed love, ought not to be set down 
any more than those of a man in delirium. When 
she came to-speak of her faithless lover she 
choked, and presently stopped and was silent. 
But, poor soul! all the while she looked from one 
to the other of us as if to find hope in our faces, 
but saw none. .Finally she shrieked aloud, as if 
she could no longer bear this agony, and hurled 
herself headlong upon the floor, and so lay, her 
head upon her hands, her whole body convulsed. 

“ Let be, let be,” said Mr. Brinjes; “after this 
she will be better. The storm was bound to burst, 
Better that it should rage in this room than that 
she should go to a certain house we know of” — 
he jerked his finger in the direction of the Ad- 
miral’s. “Say nothing to her; if you speak you 
will make her worse. Presently she will come 
round. What? Nature can go no farther, un- 
less she would wear herself to pieces. And they 
never go so far as that, whatever their wrath, be- 
cause the pain of the body becomes intolerable.” 

He spoke as if she could not hear or was in- 
sensible, which I take to have been the case, for 
in five minutes or so she sat up, taking no no- 
tice of what had been said, and became partly 
rational, and said, calmly, sitting on the floor, 
that she should go away and kill Jack first, and 
herself afterward; and she declared that if he 
dared to address any other woman, she would 
tear her limb from limb; so that I trembled for 
Castilla. But Mr. Brinjes looked on without sur- 
prise or terror, murmuring: “ Let be, let be; it 
will do her good. And I have seen them worse.” 
- And indeed presently she arose from tlie 
ground and tied-up her beautiful hair, which had 
fallen about her shoulders, and smoothed her dis- 
ordered frock, and sat down again in the window- 
seat, clasping her knees with her hands, moaning 
and weeping, and rocking herself to and fro. And 
at this symptom of progress or development of 
the “case,” the Apothecary nodded and winked 
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at me,as much as to say that the disease was 
taking a favorable turn. 

He knew the symptoms, this learned physician, 
who had studied woman’s nature where it is the 


* most ungovernable and the most exposed to ob- 


servation, among the negresses, and, I suppose, 
applied to more civilized women the rules he had 
learned among these artless pagans; for in fact 
she speedily ceased either to weep or to moan, 
but sat upright, drew a long breath, and spoke 
quite gently and prettily, like a little child who 
has been naughty, and now promises to be good 
again. 

“T am sorry,” she said, “ that I have given so 
much trouble; I will never do it again. Mr. 
Brinjes, you have not had your nap, nor your 
afternoon punch, through my fault. I will mix 
you a glass, and then you shall go to sleep.” She 
did so, and arranged his pillows for him, and in 
a few minutes afterward the old man was sound 
asleep. Then Bess turned to me. “ Forgive me, 
Luke,” she said, giving me her hand. “ You are 
my best friend; except this poor old man, you 
are my only friend. You have never been weary 
of teaching me how a gentlewoman should be- 
have, so that I should be worthy of a gentleman: 
and now it has ended in this. He has forgotten 
me, who have never forgotten him—no, not for a 
moment, since the day when first he told me— 
oh, the happy day! He came into the room where 
I was sitting before the fire, and took me in his 
arms—oh,in his arms! Could I ever forget him ? 
No, no; not for a moment.” 

’ “My poor Bess!” I said, “‘ what can I say— 
what do—for you in this dreadful trouble ?” 

The tears stood in her eyes, but she wept no 


longer. 


“IT know,” she said, after a while, “ what I will 
do. Here is his letter to me.” She drew it from 
her bosom. It went to my heart to see the pret- 
tily worked silken bag she had made for it with 
her own hands. “ First, you shall take it to him, 
Luke, and give it to him yourself. Will you do 
so much for me? It is not a great thing to ask 
you, is it? Give it to him, and tell him that he 
must read it, and then bring it back to me. And, 
Luke, dear Luke, you have always been kind to 
me, always my friend, though you know nothing 
about love, do you? Else you would understand 
that a woman would rather die than Jose her lover. 
Give him the letter. When he reads it he will 
remember, and then—then, Luke— You will 
tell him—olh! tell him’”—she laid her hands upon 
my arm, and gazed upon me with imploring eyes 
—“ tell him, dear friend, that I am more beauti- 
ful than ever—Mr. Brinjes says I am—and that 
I have tried to teach myself the ways of a gen- 
tlewoman for his sake; and that I can read and 
write a little, so that he shall not be ashamed of 
me; and that I associate no more with the other 
girls, and have been true to him ever since he 
went away. Teil him all, Luke, and everything 
else that you can think of that is kind and friend- 
ly, and that will make him want to see me again. 
Oh, if he were here in this room with me for one 
hour, he would love me again !” 

“] will take the letter, Bess,” I told her, moved 
to tears; “and I will give it to him myself, and 
tell him all that you wish, and more—more, my 

r Bess!” 

“When will you give it to him ?” 

“To-morrow. Will that do?” 

So with that promise she appeared to be more 
contented, and went away, though with hanging 
head—the poor, fond, loving girl! 

“You may give the Lieutenant that letter,” 
said the Apothecary, “and you may tell him what 
you please. But, if I know Jack Easterbrook, 
you might as well try to knock him down with a 
feather. As for making her his wife, it is out of 
the question; and to become his mistress without 
being his wife, Bess would not consent, nor, I 
think, would Jack ask her. Because, d’ye see, 
he no longer cares a rope’s yarn about her. Yet 
if he would come here for a single hour— Bess 
knows her power: trust a woman who has that 
power. But I think he will not come. And so 
there will be trouble—I know not yet of what 
kind: there will be trouble.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AN AMBASSADOR OF LOVE. 


I READILY accepted the mission ; but, like many 
other ambassadors, I hesitated when the time 
came to discharge my trust. For Jack was like 
those Oriental bashaws who cut off the beads of 
messengers that bring uncomfortable tidings. 
First I thought it would be best to give the let- 
ter to him at Deptford, so that, if he was moved 
by pity or by love, he might go straight to the 
poor girl and offer her consolation. But I had 
promised to give it the very next day. There- 
fore I plucked up courage and made my way to 
his lodgings, the letter in my pocket, knowing 
full well that he would take my interference ill, 
being too masterful to brook counsel, advice, or 
admonition from any one, unless it came as an 
order from a superior officer. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning when 
I reached his lodging in Ryder Street. He was 
sitting wrapped in a sheet, while the barber was 
finishing his hair with the powder puff. On the 
table stood his morning chocolate and cream. 

“ Ho!” he cried. “ Here is the Prince of Paint- 
ers. Art come to paint me a portrait, Luke?” 
(N.B.—I did paint his portrait, and have it still, a 
speaking likeness, and a better piece of work I 
never did.) ‘“ Wait a moment, my hearty, till 
this lubber hath finished the top-dressing.” 

Presently the man finished, and removed the 
sheet, showing beneath it a full-dress Lieutenant’s 
uniform—to my mind the blue of the Navy is far 
more becoming to a handsome man than the scar- 
let of the Army. Just as he rose from the bar- 
ber’s hands, the man still standing before him, 
the implements of the trade in his hand, and I 
beside him, I heard a rustling of petticoats out- 
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side, and the door was opened by a lady. She 
was wrapped from head to foot in a hood, and 
wore a domino. 

“Madam!” said Jack, bowing low. 

The lady removed her domino and laughed, and 
threw off her hood. Truly a most beautiful 
creature she was, and most richly dressed. "Twas 
the merriest, most roguish face that one ever saw, 
with dancing eyes and laughing lips. I ought to 
have known the face, use I had seen it sev- 
eral times; but I did not, because an actress 
dressed for a Queen or a Sultana seems to change 
her face as well as her frock. She was, indeed, 
an actress—very well known indeed to the world, 
as you would acknowledge did I write down her 
name, which I shall not do, for many reasons. 

“T have found my hero, then,” said the lady, 
“in his own—cabin—or is it on his own quarter- 


deck? Are the decks cleared for action? Are — 


you ready, sir, to engage the enemy ?” 

“ Alas, madam,” said Jack, “I haul down my 
colors and give up my sword.” 

He fell upon one kuee, and kissed the hand 
which the lady graciously extended to him. Now 
observe that she took no kind of notice of the 
barber or of myself, whom she mistook, doubtless, 
for an assistant, or some other kind of trades- 
man. I mean that in what followed my presence 
was not the slightest restraint upon her. 

“T am a rash creature,” she said, “to imperil 
my reputation by visiting a Lieutenant of the 
King’s Navy alone in the morning. - Suppose I 
had been observed ?” 

“*Madam”—Jack made her so fine a bow that 
I could not help thinking of the Jack who had 
come home in rags three years before—“ could I 
desire a more delightful task than the defence of 
your reputation ?” - 

“This is a very fine coat, Jack,” she went on, 
laying her hand, covered with a white glove, upon 
his sleeve. “I-love the-color. "Tis a new coat 
too, so that ’twill be a pity to buy another. Per- 
haps, however, this may be made to do, and me- 
thinks it will be greatly improved if we put a lit- 
tle lace upon the lapels and cuffs, and change the 
button for one with a crown instead of an anchor.” 

“Madam!” He started and changed coun- 
tenance, because these additions mark the rank 
of Captain. “Madam! Is it possible?” 

“Why, Jack, when a handsome lad does a 
woman so great a service, and for all his reward 
wants nothing but to be sent away from her 
sight, I doubt whether she is not a fool for her 
pains if she help him—yet—” here she sighed. 
“His Majesty’s frigate Calypao, the Sapphire’s 
prize, is to be refitted without delay and commis- 
sioned,- Go, take possession of your own quar- 
ter-deck, Captain Easterbrook. Perhaps the next 
lady whose jewels you save from robbers may 
make you an Admiral.” With this she courte- 
sied so as to sweep the ground, as they are 
wont to do upon the stage. 

“Oh, madam !” he cried, “how can I show my 
gratitude ?” 

“You will not set sail for a week or two yet, I 
suppose. Come to see me as often as you please. 
To my brave defender I am always at home.” 

She held out her hand, but Jack did not, as I 
expected, stoop to kiss it. On the contrary, he 
disregarded it altogether, and caught her in his 
arms, kissing her lips and cheeks. I looked to 
see her resent this familiarity with the greatest 
show of displeasure, for here was no simple girl 
of the lower sort, like poor Bess, but a very grand 
lady indeed, who, for all she was an actress, had 
all the noblemen of London at her feet. But, to 
my astonishment, she only laughed, and gently 
pushed him from her. 

“ Jack,” she said, “thou hast truly a conquer- 
ing way. Let me go, sir!” 

She laughed again, in her. merry, saucy way ; 
put on her domino, pulled the hood over her 
head, and suffered Jack to conduct her to her 
chair, which waited without. 

“Hang it, Luke!” cried Jack, when he came 
back. “I forgot that thou wast here; and I 
dare swear madam never saw thee. Must I 
never kiss a pretty woman but this. virtuous fel- 
low must still be looking on, with open mouth ?” 

“Shall I tell Castilla, Jack ?”—thinking of 
what might have happened had Bess been there. 

“ Why, in a kiss there is no harm, surely; 
therefore there is no need to tell Castilla. If 
this. news be true—and it must be true— Luke, 
thou art a Puritan. As for a simple kiss which 
is snatched, they like it, man. Every woman, ex- 
cept Castilla, who is a miracle of goodness, likes 
such kisses.” 

“ Who is the lady, Jack ?” 

“Why, she is a great actress; and the other 


night, by a lucky chance—I was going home at 


midnight—I heard a woman’s scream and a 
trampling of feet. “Twas but an attack upon a 
lady’s chair by footpads, whom it was nothing to 
drive off without more trouble than to draw and 
to slash one of them across the face, Then I 
saw her safe to her lodgings. "Tis a grateful 
creature.” 

“ Put out of your mind,” I said, “ Castilla and 
this actress and all women, except one. I have 
been asked by one whom you should remember 
to bring to vou a certain letter, and to beg, first, 
that you will read it, and next, that you will, with 
your own hand, restore it to the owner.” 

With this I took the letter from my pocket and 
gave it to him in its silk bag. 

“Why,” he said, breaking into a laugh, as if 
the matter was not serious at all, “this is my 
own letter. I wrote it, I remember, one after- 
noon, off Cape Finisterre—I remember the day 
very well. Did the girl—Bess Westmoreland was 
her name—give it to thee, Luke? Oh! I remem- 
ber—I was in love with her. A devilish fine girl 
she was, with eyes like sloes.” 

He read the letter through. “To think that 
I wrote that letter, and that she believed it! 
‘Most beautiful woman in the world’... .‘ Fond- 
est lover!’ Oho! I wonder how many such let- 
ters are written aboard ship the first week after 
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sailing? As for this—why, Luke, you had bet- 
ter give it back to the girl, if she wishes to keep 
it. Tell her to show it to her friends as the work 
of a fool. Perhaps her new lover or her hus- 
band might like to have the letter. But, indeed, 
I think she had better burn the thing, in case of 
accidents. Husbands do not like generally to 
read such letters.” . 

“She has had no other lovers, Jack, on your 
account.” 

“Pretty fool! Bid her waste good time no 
longer.” 

“She will suffer no man to speak to her, say- 
ing that she belongs to you alone, and thinking 
you would come home to marry her.” 

“I suppose,” said Jack, his face darkening, 
“that the meddlesome old Apothecary is at the 
bottom of this foolishness.” 

“ Do not blame Mr. Brinjes. . He hath warned 
ber continually that sailors go away and break 
their promises. But will you see her, Jack ?” 

“No. What the devil would be the use of 
my seeing her ?” 

I told him how she had put on her best, and 
had gone to wait for him at the Apothecary’s, 
and there waited for three long days. But he 
was not softened a whit. 

“Tt is their foolish way,” he said. ‘“ We say 
fond things, and promise whatever will please 
them, and they believe it all. Why they believe 
the nonsense, the Lord knows. As for the men 
who say it, and make the promises, they believe 
it too, I dare say,at the time. ‘Tis pretty, too, 


to see them purr and coo, whatever extravagances _ 


you tell them. I remember, now—” But here 
he stopped short in his recollections. 

“* Jack,” I said, “ will you pull up your sleeve, 
and show me your arm ?” 

He laughed, and obeyed. It was his left arm, 
and, as we know, it was tattooed all over with the 
once-loved name of Bess. 

“Tis like the arm of any fo’k’sle tar,” he said. 
“ What was I, in those days, better? Yet, lad, the 
name hath no longer any meaning to my eyes.” 

“Meaning or not,” I insisted, “will you give 
her the letter with your own hand? Jack, only 
let her tell you what is in her mind. That is a 
small thing to do.” 

“It would be more cruel than to refuse to see 
her at all. Trust me, if this girl gives trouble, I 
shall know how to deal with her. If you have 
any regard for her, bid her spoil her market no 
longer, and put maggots out of her head. She 
would marry me, would she? _ Kind soul, I thank 
her for it with all my heart. She would marry 
me, would she? I will tell thee a thing, my lad, 
which thou wilt never find out for thyself with 
all thy paint-brushes—there is no woman in the 
world more hateful to a man than a woman whom 
he hath once loved and now loves no longer. It 


is like coming back to a half-finished banquet - 


when the dishes are cold and the wine is stale. 
Yet the foolish women believe that once in love, 
always in love. Better she should learn the truth 
at once, and so an end.” 

He gave me back the letter, and would say no 
more upon the subject. But he said I must make 
a picture of him before he went away, and he 
would be painted in the new uniform, which he 
would order immediately; and I must go instant- 
ly and tell Castilla of his good fortune. Thus 
was I made a go-between, first to one and then 
to the other. 

While he was talking of his promotion, and 
the things he hoped to do with his vessel, there 
drove to the house a chariot, with-footmen, and 
gold panels, verv splendid, and two gentlemen got 
down. They came to visit Jack. One of them 
was a man no longer young, yet erect and tall, 
with aquiline nose, and proud eyes. He wore a 
satin coat, with a sash, and a star blazing with 
diamonds. The other was in the uniform of the 
Army. 

Jack sprang: to his feet, and bowed to the 
ground. “ My Lord,” he said, “ this is an extraor- 
dinary honor. Indeed, I could never have ex- 
pected it.” 

“‘T have come, young gentleman,” said his Lord- 
ship, speaking slowly and with the dignity which 
became his rank, “to tender you my thanks for 
the service which you performed the night before 
last to a certain lady.” 

“* My services, my Lord, were trifling, though, 
fortunately, opportune.” 

“Had it not been for your assistance the lady 
would have lost the jewels which she had worn 
at the theatre. What other loss or insult she 
escaped, I know not. I learn that, at her request, 
you have already paid a visit upon her.” 

“ At her request, my Lord, I had the honor, 
yesterday afternoon.” 7 

“ Believe me, sir, that in return for such a 
service there is nothing that I can refuse you.” 
Jack bowed again very low. “ And since no- 
thing will please you so much as to go back as 
quickly as pussible to the figliting—” 

“ Nothing so much, wy Lord.” 

“ Then you must go,, Your name, I find, is al- 
ready favorably known. I have therefore the 
pleasure of promoting for the sake of merit 
alone, which is not always possible for a Com- 
missioner, You are promoted, sir, to the com- 
mand of the Calypso, the Sapphire’s prize.” 

“My Lord,” said Jack, again bowing low, “I 
have no words, indeed, to express my gratitude 
for this great, this unexpected, and undeserved 
favor.” Looking on from the corner of the room, 
beside the window, I confess I could not help 
thinking that it would be best for madam to say 
nothing about that salute upon her lips. 

“Then,” said his Lordship, “no more need Be 
said.” He rose, and added, smiling: “Since you 
will have to go back in a few days to salt junk 
and pea soup, Captain, make the most-of your 
time ashore. There will be a supper after the 
play this evening. I will, if you please to honor 
me with your company, carry you thither in my 
coach,” 

[TO BR CONTINUED.) 
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A Mistory of Avdventure. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Avtnor or “ Kine Soromon'’s Mives,” “ Jess,” 


X. 
SPECULATIONS. 


Wirnr an hour of our finally deciding to start, 
five litters were brought up to the door of the 
cave, each accompanied by four regular bearers 
and two spare hands, also a band of about fifty 
armed Amahagger, who were to form the escort 
and carry the baggage. Three of these litters, of 
course, were for us,and one for Billali, who, I 
was immensely relieved to hear, was to be our 
companion, while the fifth I presumed was for 
the use of Ustane. 

“ Does the lady go with us, my father ?” f ask- 
ed of Billali,as he stood superintending things 
generally. 

He shrugged his shoulders as he answered: “ If 

‘ghe wills, In this country the women do what 
they please.- We worship them, and give them 

~ their way, because without them the world could 
not go on; they are the source of life.” 

“ 4h.” I said, the matter never having struck 
me in that light before. 

“We worship them,” he went on, “ up to a cer- 
tain point, till at last they get unbearable, which,” 
he added, “they do about every second genera- 
tien.” 

“ And then what do you do?” I asked, with cu- 
riosity. = 

“ Then,” he answered, with a faint smile, “ we 
rise, and kill the old ones as an example to the 
young ones, and to show them that we are the 
strongest. My poor wife was killed in that way 
three years ago. It was very sad, but to tell thee 
the truth, my son, life has been happier since, for 
my age protects me from the young ones.” ~ 

“In short,” I replied, quoting the saying of a 
great man whose- wisdom has not yet lightened 
the darkness of the Amahagger, “thou hast 
found thy position one of greater freedom and 
less responsibility.” 

This phrase puzzled him a little at first from 
its vagueness, though I think my translation hit 
off its sense very well, but at last he saw it, and 
appreciated it. 

“ Yes, yes, my Baboon,” he said, “I see it now ; 
but all the ‘responsibilities’ are killed, at least 
most of them are, and that is why there are so 
few old women about just now. Well, they 
brought it on themselves. As for this girl,” he 
went on, in a graver tone,“ I know not what to 
say. She is a brave girl, and she loves the Lion 
[Leo]: thou sawest how she clung to him, and 
saved his life. Also, she is, according to our 

‘ custom, wed to him, and she has a riglit to go 
where he goes, unless,” he added, significantly, 
‘“‘ She should say her no, for her word overrides 
all rights.” 

“ And if She bade her leave him, and the girl 
refused ?. What then ?” 

“If,” he said, with a shrug, “the hurricane 
bids the tree to bend, and it will not, what hap- 
pens ?” 

And then, without waiting for an answer, he 
turned and walked to his litter,and in ten min- 
utes from that time we were all well under way. 

It took us an hour and more to cross the cup 
of the volcanic plain, and another half-hour or so 
to climb the edge on the farther side. Once 
there, however, the view was a very fine one. 
Before us was a long steep slope of grassy plain, 
broken here and there by lumps of trees mostly 
of the thorn tribe. At the bottom of the gentle 
slope, some nine or ten miles away, we could 
make out a dim sea of marsh, on which the foul 
vapors hung like smoke about a city. It was 
easy going for the bearers down the slopes, and 
by mid-day we had reached the borders of the dis- 
mal swamp. Here we halted to eat our mid- 
day meal, and then, following a winding and devi- 

\, ous path, plunged into the morass. Presently 
the path, at any rate to our unaccustomed eye, 
seemed to grow 0 faint as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable frorn those made by the aquatic 
beasts and birds, and it is to this day a mystery 
to me how our bearers found their way across 
the marshes. Ahead of the cavalcade marched 
two men with long poles, which they now and 
again plunged into the ground before them, the 
reason being that the nature of the soil frequent- 
ly changed frofa causes with which I am not ac- 
quainted, so that places that would be safe enough 
to cross one month would certainly swallow the 
wayfarer the next. Never did I see a more 
dreary and depressing scene. Miles on miles of 
quagmire, varied only by bright green strips of 
comparatively solid ground, and by deep and 
sunketi pools fringed with tall rushes, in which 
the bitterns boomed and the frogs croaked inces- 
santly: miles on miles of it without a break, unless 
the fever fog can be called a break. The only 
life in this great morass was that of the aquatic 
birds, and the animals that fed on them, of both 
of which there were vast numbers. Geese, 
cranes, ducks, teal, coot, snipe, and plover swarm- 
ed all around us, many being of varieties that 
were quite new to me, and all so tame that one 
could almost have knocked them over with a 
stick. Among these birds I especially noticed a 
very beautiful variety of painted snipe, almost 
the size of woodcock, and with a flight more re- 
sembiing that bird’s than an English snipe’s. In 
the pools, too, was a species of small alligator or 
enormous iguana, I do not know which, that fed, 
Billali told me, upon the water-fowl, also large 
quantities of a hideous black water-snake, of 
which the bite is very dangerous, though not, I 
gathered, so deadly as a cobra’s or a puff-adder’s. 
The bull-frogs were also very large, and with 
voices proportionate to their size; and as for the 
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mosquitoes, they were, if possible, even worse 
than they had been on the river, and tormented 
us greatly. Undoubtedly, however, the worst 
feature of the swamp was the awful smell of 
rotting vegetation that hung about it, that was at 
times positively overpowering, and the malarious 
exhalations that accompanied it, which we were, 
of course, obliged to breathe. 

On we went through it all, till at last the sun 
sank in sullen splendor just as we reached a spot 
of rising ground about two acres in extent—a lit- 
tle oasis of dry land in the midst of the miry wil- 
derness—where Billali announced that we were to 
camp. The camping, however, tarned out to be 
a very simple process, and consisted, in fact, in 
sitting down on the ground round a scanty fire 
made of drv reeds and some wood that had been 
brought with us. However, we made the best 
we could of it, and amoked and ate with such ap- 
petite as the smell of damp, stifling heat would 
allow, for it was very hot on this low land, and 
vet, oddly enough, chilly at times. But however 
hot it was, we were glad enough to keep near the 
fire, because we found that the mosquitwes did 
not like the smoke. Presently we rolled our- 
selves up in our blankets and tried to go to 
sleep, but so far as I was concerned the bull- 
frogs, and the extraordinary roaring and alarm- 
ing sound produced by hundreds of snipe hover- 
ing high in the air, made sleep an impossibility, 
to say nothing of our other discomforts. I 
turned and looked at Leo, who was next me; 
he was dozing, but his face had a flushed appear- 
ance that I did not like, and by the flickering 
fire-light I saw Ustane, who was lying on the oth- 
er side of him, raise herself from time to time 
upon her elbow and look at him anxiously 
enough. 

However, I could do nothing for him, for we 
had all already taken a good dose of quinine, 
which was the only preventive we had; so I lay 
and watched the stars come out by thousands, 
till all the immense arch of heaven was sown 
with glittering points, and every point a world. 
Here was a glorious sight, by which man might 
well measure his own insignificance! Soon I 
gave up thinking about it, for the mind wearies 
easily when it strives to grapple with the Infinite, 
or to trace the footsteps of the Almighty as he 
strides from sphere to sphere, or deduce His pur- 
pose from His works. 

Above me, as I lay, shone the eternal stars, 
and there at my feet the impish marsh-born balls 
of fire rolled this way and that, vapor-tossed and 
earth-desiring, and methought that in the two I 
saw a type and image of what man is, and what 
perchance man may one day be, if the living 


. Force that ordained him and them should so or- 


dain this also. Oh, that it might be ours to rest 
year by year upon that high level of the heart 
to which at times we momentarily attain! Oh, 
that we could shake loose the prisoned pinions 
of the soul and soar to that superior point 
whence, like to some traveller looking out through 
space from Darien’s giddiest peak, we might gaze 
with the spirit eyes of noble thoughts deep into 
Infinity ! 

What would it be.to cast off this earthy robe, 
to have done forever with these earthy thoughts 
and miserable desires; no longer, like those 
corpse-candles, to be tossed this way and that 
by forces beyond our control, or, if we can 
theoretically control them, are yet driven by 
the exigencies of our nature to obey! Yes, to 
cast them off, to have done with the foul and 
thorny places of the world, and, like to those 
glittering points above me, to sit on high wrapped 
forever in the brightness of our better selves, 
that even now shines in us as fire faintly shines 
within those lurid balls, and lay down our lit- 
tleness in that wide glory of our dreams, that 
invisible but surrounding good, from which all 
truth and beauty comes ! 

These and many such thoughts passed through 
my mind that night. They come to torment us 
all at times. I say to torment, for, alas, think- 


ing can only serve to measure out the helpless- , 


ness of thought. What is the use of our feeble 
crying in the awful silences of space? Can our 
dim intelligence read the secrets of that star- 
strewn sky? Does any answer come out of it? 
Never any at all; nothing but echoes and fantas- 
tic visions. And yet we believe that there is an 
answer, and that upon a time a new Dawn will 
come blushing down the ways of our enduring 
night. We believe it, for its reflected beauty 
even now shines up continually in our hearts 
from beneath the horizon of the grave, and we 
call it Hope. Without Hope we should suffer 
moral death, and -by the help of Hope we 
yet may climb to Heaven, or at the worst, if she 
also prove but a kindly mockery given to hold us 
from despair, be gently lowered into the abysses 
of eternal sleep. 

Then I fell to reflecting upon the undertaking 
on which we were bent, and what a wild one it 
was, and yet how strangely the story seemed to 
fit in with what had been written centuries ago 
upon the sherd. Who was this extraordinary 
woman, Queen over a people apparently as extraor- 
dinary as herself, and reigning amidst the ves- 
tiges of a lost civilization? And what could be 
the meaning of this story of the Fire that gave 
unending life? Could it be possible that any 
fluid or essence could exist that could so fortify 
these fleshly walls that they should from age to 
age resist the mines and batterings of decay? It 
was possible, though not probable. The indef- 
inite continuation of life would not, after all, be 
half so marvellous a thing as the production of 
life and its temporary endurance. And if it were 
true, what then? The person who found it could 
no doubt rule the world. He could accumulate 
all the wealth in the world, and all the power, 
and all the wisdom that is power. He might 
give a lifetime to the study of each art or science. 
Well, if that were so, and this She were practical- 
ly immortal, which I did not for one moment be- 
lieve, how was it that, with all these things at 


her feet, she preferred to remain in a cave 
amongst a society of cannibals? That surely 
settled the question. The whole story was mon- 
strous, and only worthy of the superstitious days 
in which it was written. At any rate I was very 
sure that J wonld not attempt to attain unend- 
ing life. I had had far too many worries and 
disappointments and secret bitternesses during 
my forty odd years of existence to wish that this 
state of affairs should be continued indefinitely. 
And yet I suppose that my life has been, com- 
paratively speaking, a happy one. 

And then, reflecting that at the present moment 


‘ there was far more likelihood of our earthly ca- 


reers being cut exceedingly short than of their 
being unduly prolonged, I at last managed to get 
to sleep, a fact for which anybody who reads this 
narrative, if anybody ever does, may very probably 
be thankful. 

When I woke again it was just dawning, and 
the guard and bearers were moving about like 
ghosts through the dense morning mists, getting 
ready for ourstart. The fire had died quite down, 
and I rose and stretched myself, shivering in ev- 
ery limb from the damp cold of the dawn. Then 
I looked at Leo. He was sitting up, holding his 
hands to his head, and I saw that his face was 
flushed and his eye bright, and yet yellow round 
the pupil. 

“ Well, Leo,” I said, “ how do you feel ?” 

“T feel as though I were going to die,” he an- 
swered, hoarsely. “‘ My head is splitting, my body 
is trembling, and I am as sick as a cat.” 

I whistled, or if I did not whistle, I felt inclined 
to—Leo had got a sharp attack of fever. I went 
to Job, and asked him for the quinine, of which 
fortunately we had still a good supply, only to find 
that Job himself was not much better. He com- 
plained of pains across the back, and dizziness, 
and was almost incapable of helping himeelf. 
Then I did the only thing it was possible to do 
under the circ gave them both about 
ten grains of quinine, and took a slightly smaller 
dose myself as a matter of precaution. After 
that I found Billali, and explained to him how 
matters stood, asking at the same time what he 
thought had best be done. He came with me 
and looked at Leo and Job (whom, by-the-way, 
he had named the Pig, on account of his.fatness, 
round face, and small eyes). 

“ Ah,” he said, when we were out of ear-shot, 
“the fever! Ithought so. The Lion has it bad- 
ly; but he is young, and he may live. As for the 
Pig, his attack is not so bad; it is the ‘little fe- 
ver’ that he has; that always begins with pains 
across the back ; it will spend itself upon his fat.” 

“Oan they go on, my father?” I asked. 

“Nay, my son, they must go on. If they stop 
here they will certainly die; and, besides, they 
will be better in the litters than on the ground. 
By to-night, if all goes well, we shall be across 
the marsh and in good air. Come, let us lift 
them into the litters and start, for it is very bad 
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‘to stand still in this morning fog. We can eat 


our morning meal as we go.” 

This we accordingly did, and with a heavy heart 
I once more set out upon our strange journey. 
For the first three hours all went as well as could 
be expected, and then an accident happened that 
nearly lost us the pleasure of the company of our 
venerable friend Billali, whose litter was leading 
the cavalcade. We were going through a par- 
ticularly dangerous piece of quagmire, in which 
the bearers sometimes sank up to their knees. 
Iudeed, it was a mystery to me how they con- 
trived to carry the heavy litters at all over such 
ground as that which we were traversing, though 
the two spare hands, as well as the four regular 
ones, had of course to put their shoulders to the 

le. 

Presently, as we blundered and floundered 
along, there was a sharp cry, then a storm of 
exclamatious, and, last of all, a most tremendous 
splash, and the whole caravan halted. 

I jumped out of my litter and ran forward. 
About twenty yards ahead was the edge of one 
of those sullen peaty pools of which I have spo- 
ken, the path we were following running along 
the top of its bank, which, as it happened, was a 
steep one. Looking toward this pool, to my hor- 
ror I saw that Billali’s litter was floating on it, 
and as for Billali himself, he was nowhere to be 
seen. To make matters clear I may as well ex- 
plain at once what had happened. One of Bil- 
lali’s bearers had unfortunately trodden on a 
basking snake, which had bitten him in the leg, 
whereon he had, not unnaturally, let go of the 
pole, and then finding he was tumbling down the 
bank, grasped at the litter to save himself. The 
result of this was what might have been expect- 
ed. The litter was pulled over the edge of the 
bank, the bearers let go, and the whole thing, in- 
cluding Billali and the man who had been bitten, 
rolled into the slimy pool. When I got to the 
edge of the water neither of them was to be 
seen, and, indeed, the unfortunate bearer never 
was seen again. Either he struck his head 
against something, or got wedged in the mud, or 
possibly the snake-bite paralyzed him. At any 
rate, he vanished. But though Billali was not to 
be seen, his whereabouts was clear enough from 
the agitation of the floating litter, in the bearing 
cloth and curtains of which he was entangled. 

“He is there! Our father is there!” said one 
of the men; but he did not stir a finger to help 
him, nor did any of They simply 
stood and stared at the water. 

“Out of the way, you brutes!” I shouted in 
English, and throwing off my hat, I took a run 
and sprang well out into the horrid slimy-looki 
pool. A couple of strokes took me to where Bil- 
lali was struggling beneath the cloth. 

Somehow, I don’t quite know how, I managed 
to push this free of him, and his venerable head, 
all covered in green slime, like that of a yellow- 
ish Bacehus with ivy leaves, emerged upon the 
surface of the water. The rest was easy, for Bil- 


lali was an eminently practical individual, and had 
the common-sense not to grasp hold of me as 


my unbounded gratitude, emerged 


‘vomiting, set in, and continued till dawn. 
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drowning people often do, so I him by the 
arm, and towed him to the bank, through the 
mud of which we were with difficulty dragged. 
Such a filthy spectacle as we presented I have 
never seen before or since, and it will perhaps .- 
give some idea of the almost superhuman dignity 
of Billali’s appearance when I say that, coughing, 
half drowned, and covered with mud and green 
slime as be was, with his beautiful beard coming 
to a dripping point, like a Chinaman’s freshly 
oiled pigtail, he still looked venerable and im- 


ing. 
ae” Ye dogs !” he said, addressing the bearers, as 
soon as he had sufficiently recovered to speak ; 
“ve left me, your father, to drown. Had it not 
been for this stranger, my son the Baboon, as- 
suredly I should have drowned. Well, I will re- 
member it ;” and he fixed them with his gleam- 
ing though slightly watery eye in a way I saw 
they did not like, though they tried to appear 
sulkily indifferent. ‘As for thee, my son,” the 


' old man went on, turning toward me and 


grasp- 
ing my hand, “ rest assured that I am thy friend 
through good and evil. Thou hast saved my life ; 
perchance a day may come when I shall save 
thine.” 

After that we cleaned ourselves as best- we 
could, fished out the litter, and went on, minus 
the man who had been drowned. ' I don’t know 
if it was owing to his being an unpopular char- 
acter, or from native indifference and selfishness 
of temperament, but I am bound to say that no- 
body seemed to grieve much over his sudden and 
final disappearance, unless, perhaps, it was the 
men who had to do his share of the work. 


XI. 
THE PLAIN OF KOR. 

Asovrt an hour before sundown we at last, to 
from the great 
belt of marsh on to land that swelled upward in 
a succession of roliing waves. Just on the hither 
side of the crest of the first wave we halted for 
the night. My first act was to examine Leo’s 
condition. - It was, if anything, worse than in the 
morning, and a new and very distressing feature, 
Not 
one wink of sleep did I get that night, for I pass- 
ed it in assisting Ustane, who was one of the most 
gentle and indefatigable nurses I ever saw, to 
wait upon Leo and Job. However, the air here 
was warm and genial without being too hot, and 
there were no mosquitoes to speak of. Also we 
were above the level of the marsh mist, which 
lay stretched beneath us like the dim smoke-pall 
over a city, lit up here and there by the wander- 
ing globes of fen fire. Thus it will be seen that 
we were, speaking comparatively, in clover. 

By dawn on the following morning Leo was 
quite light-headed, and fancied that he was di- 
vided into halves. I was dreadfully distressed, 
and began to wonder with a sort of sick fear 
what the termination of the attack would be. 
Alas! I had heard but too much of how these at- 
tacks generally terminate. As I was doing so 
Billali came up and said that we must be gettin 
on, more especially ‘as, in his opinion, if Leo did 
not reach some spot where he could be quiet and 
have proper nursing within the next twelve hours, 
his life would only be a matter of a.day or two. 
I could not but agree with him; so we got him 
into the litter, and started on, Ustane walking by 
his side to keep the flies off him, and see that he 
did not throw himself out on to the ground. 

Within half an hour of sunrise we had reached 
the top of the rise of which I have spoken, and 
a most beautiful view broke upon our gaze. Be- 
neath us was a rich stretch of country, verdant 
with grass and lovely with foliage and flowers. 
In the background, at a distance, so far as I could 
judge, of some eighteen miles from where we then 
stood, a huge and extraordinary mountain rose 
abruptly from the plain. The base of this great 
mountain appeared to consist of a grassy slope, 
but rising from this, I should say, from subse- 
quent observation, at a height of about five hun- 
dred feet above the level of the plain, was a most 
tremendous and absolutely precipitous wall of 
bare rock, quite twelve or fifteen hundred feet in 
height. The shape of the mountain, which was 
undoubtedly of volcanic origin, was round, and 
of course, as only a segment of its circle was vis- 
ible, it was difficult to estimate its exact size, which 
was enormous. I afterward discovered that it 
could not cover less than fifty square miles of 
ground. Anything more grand and imposing 
than the sight presented by this great natural 
castle, — in solitary grandeur from the level 
of the plain, I never saw, and I suppose never 
shall. Its very solitude added to its majesty, and 
its towering cliffs seemed to kise the sky, In- 
deed, generally speaking, they were clothed in 
clouds that lay in fleecy masses upon their broad 
and level battlements. 

I sat up in my hammock and gazed out across 
the plain at this thrilling and majestic sight, and 
I suppose that Billali noticed it, for he brought 
his litter alongside. 

“Behold the House of ‘ She-who-must - be. 
obeyed !” he said. “Had ever a queen such a 
throne before ?” 

“It is wonderful, my father,” I answered. “ But 
_ does one enter?- Those cliffs look hard to 
climb.” 

“Thou shalt see, my Baboon. Look now at 
the plain below us. What thinkest thou that it 
is? Thou art a wise man. Come, tell me.” 

I looked, and saw what appeared to be the line 
of roadway running straight toward the base of 
the mountain, though it was covered with turf. 
There were high banks on each side of it, broken 
here and there, but fairly continuous on the whole, 
the meaning of which I did not understand. It 
seemed so very odd that anybody should embank 
a roadway. 

“Well, my father,” I answered, “I 
that it is a road, otherwise I should have been 
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inclined to say that it was the bed of a river, or 
rather,” I added, observing the extraordinary di- 
rectness of the cutting, “of a canal.” 

Billali—who, by-the-way, was none the worse 
for his immersion of the day before—nodded his 
head sagely as he replied: “Thou art right, my 
son. It is a channel cut out by those who were 
before us in this place, to carry away water. Of 
this am I sure: within the rocky circle of the 
great mountain whither we journey was once a 

lake. But those who were before us, by 
wonderful arts of which I know naught, hewed a 
path for the water through the solid rock of the 
mountain, piercing even to the bed of the lake. 
But first they cut the channel that thou seest 
across the plain. Then, when at last the water 
burst out, it rushed down the channel that had 
been made to receive it, and crossed this plain 
till it reached the low land behind the rise, and 
there, perchance, it made the swamp through 
which we have come. Then, when the lake was 
drained dry, the people whereof I speak built a 
mighty city, whereof naught but ruins and the 
name of Kér yet ineth, on its bed, and from 
age to age hovel ies caves and passages that 
thou wilt see.” 

“Tt may be,” I answered. “ But if so, how is 
it that the lake does not fill up again with the 
rains ?” 

“‘ Nay, my son, the people were a wise people, 
and they left a drain to keep it clear. Seest thou 
the river to the right?” and he pointed to a fair- 
sized streain that wound away across the plain, 
some four miles from us. “ That is the drain, 
and it comes out through the mountain where 
this cutting goes in. At first, perhaps, the water 
ran down this canal, but afterward the people 
turned it, and used the cutting for a road.” 

“ And is there, then, no other place where one 
may enter into the great mountain,” I asked, “ ex- 
cept through the drain ?”’ 

“There is a place,” he answered, “ where cattle 
and men on foot may cross with much Jabor, but 
it is secret. A year mightest thou search and 
shouldst never find it. It is only used once a 
year, when the herds of cattle that have been fat- 
ting on the slopes of the mountain, and on this 
plain, are driven into the space within.” 

“And does She live there always?” I asked, 
“or does she come at times without the moun- 
tain ?” 

“* Nay, my son, where she is, there she is.” 

By now we were well on to the t plain, 
and I was examining with delight the varied 
beauty of its semitropical flowers and _ trees, 
the latter of which grew singly, or at most in 
clumps of three or four, much of the timber being 
of large size, and belonging apparently to a va- 
riety of evergreen oak. There were also many 
palms, some of them more than one hundred feet 
high, and the largest and most beautiful tree- 
ferns that I ever saw, about which hung clouds 
of jewelled honey-suckers and great-winged but- 
terflies. Wandering about among the trees, or 
crouching in the long and feathered grass, were 
all varieties of game, from rhinocerotes down. 
I saw rhinoceros, buffalo (a large herd), eland, 
q and sable antelope, the most beautiful 
of all the bucks, not to mention many smaller 
varieties of game, and three ostriches which scud- 
ded away at our approach like white drift before 
a gale. So plentiful was the game that at last I 
could stand it no longer. I had a single-barrel 
sporting Martini with me in the litter, the “ Ex- 
press” being too cumbersome, and espying a beau- 
tiful fat eland rubbing himself under one of the 
oak-like trees, I jumped out of the litter, and 
proceeded to creep as near to him as I could. 
He let me come within eighty yards, and then 
turned his head, and stared at me preparatory 
to running away. I lifted the rifle, and taking 
him about midway down the shoulder, for he was 
side on to me, fired. I never made a cleaner 
shot or a better kill in all my small experience, 
for the great buck sprang right up into the air 
and fell dead. The bearers, who had all halted 
to see the performance, gave a murmur of sur- 
prise—an unwonted compliment from these sul- 
len people, who never appear to be surprised at 
anything, and a party of the guard at once ran 
off to cut the animal up. As for myself, though 
I was longing to have a look at him, I sauntered 
back to my litter as though I had been in the 
habit of killing eland all my life, feeling that I 
had gone up several degrees in the estimation of 
the Amahagger, who looked on the whole thing 
as a very high-class manifestation of witchcraft. 
As a matter of fact, however, I had never seen 
an eland in a wild state before. Billali received 
me with enthusiasm. 

“It is wonderful, my son the Baboon,” he cried 
—‘“wonderful! Thou art a very great man, 
though so ugly. Had I not seen, surely I would 
never have believed. And thou sayest that thou 
wilt teach me to slay in this fashion ?” 

“ Certainly, my Father,” I said, airily; “it is 
nothing.” 

But all the same, I firmly made up my mind 
that when “my father” Billali began to fire, I 
would without fail lie down or take refuge be- 
hind a tree, 

After this little incident nothing happened of 
any note till about an hour and a half before 
sundown, when we arrived beneath the shadow 
of the towering volcanic mass that I have already 
described. It is quite impossible for me to de- 
scribe its grim grandeur as it appeared to me 
while my patient bearers toiled along the bed of 
the ancient water-course toward the spot where 
the rich brown-clad cliff shot up from precipice 
to precipice till its crown lost itself in cloud. 
All I can say is that it almost awed me by the 
inteusity of its lonesome and most solemn great- 
ness. On we went up the bright and sunny 
slope, till at last the creeping shadows from 
above swallowed up its brightness, and presently 
we began to pass through a cutting hewn in the 
living rock. Deeper and deeper grew this mar- 
vellous work, which must, I should say, have em- 
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ployed thousands of men for many years. In- 

, how it was ever executed at all without the 
aid of blasting-powder or dynamite I cannot to 
this day imagine. It is and must remain one of 
the mysteries of this wild land. 1 can only sup- 
pose that these cuttings and the vast caves that 
had been hollowed out of the rocks it pierced 
were the state undertakings of the people of 
K6r, who lived here in the dim lost ages of the 
world, and, as in the case of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, were executed by the forced labor of tens 
of thousands of captives, carried on through an 
indefinite number of centuries. But who were 
the people ? 

At last we reached the face of the precipice it- 
self, and found ourselves looking into the mouth 
of a dark tunnel that forcibly reminded me of 
those undertaken by our nineteenth-century en- 
gineers in the construction of railway lines. Out 
of this tunnel flowed a considerable stream of wa- 
ter. Indeed, though I do not think that I have 
mentioned it, we had followed this stream, which 
ultimately developed into the river 1 have already 
described as winding away to the right from the 
spot where the cutting in the solid rock com- 
menced. Half of this cutting formed a channel 
for the stream, and half, which was placed on a 
slightly higher level—eight feet, perhaps—was 
devoted to the purposes of a roadway. At the 
termination of the cutting, however, the stream 
turned off across the plain and followed a chan- 
nel of its own. At the mouth of the cave the 
cavalcade was halted, and while the men employ- 
ed themselves in lighting some earthen-ware 
lamps they had brought with them, Billali, de- 
scending from his litter, informed me politely 
but firmly that the orders of She were that we 
were now to be blindfolded, so that we should not 
learn the secret of the paths through the bowels 
of the mountains. To this I of course assented 
cheerfully enough, but Job, who was now very 
much better, notwithstanding the journey, did 
not like it at all, fancying, I believe, that it was but 
a preliminary step to being hot-potted. He was, 
however, a little consoled when I pointed out to 
him that there were no hot pots handy, and, so 
far as I knew, no fire to heat them in. As for 
poor Leo, after turning restlessly for hours, he 
had, to my deep thankfulness, at last dropped 
off into a sleep or stupor, I don’t know which, so 
there was no need to blindfold him. The blind- 
folding was performed by binding a piece of the 
yellowish linen whereof those of the Amahagger 
who condescended to wear anything in particular 
made their dresses, tightly round the eyes. This 
linen, I afterward discovered, was taken from the 
tombs, and was not, as I had at first supposed, of 
native manufacture. The bandage was then 
knotted at the back of the head, and finally 
brought down again, and the ends bound under 
the chin to prevent its slipping. Ustane was, by- 
the-way, also blindfolded. I do not know why, 
unless it was from fear that she should impart 
the secrets of the route to us. This operation 

rformed, we started on once more, and soon, 
by the echoing sound of the footsteps of the bear- 
ers and the increased noise of the water caused 
by reverberation in a confined space, I knew that 
we were entering into the bowels of the great 
mountain. It was an eerie sensation, being borne 
along into the heart of a mountain we knew not 
whither, but I was getting used to eerie sensa- 
tions by this time, and by now was pretty well 
prepared for anything. So I lay still, and listen- 
ed to the tramp, tramp, of the bearers and the 
rushing of the water, and tried to believe that I 
was enjoying myself. Presently the men set up 
the melancholy little chant that I had heard on 
the first night when we were captured in the 
whale-boat, and the effect produced by their 
voices was very curious, and quite indescribable 
on paper. After a while the air began to get ex- 
ceedingly thick and heavy, so much s0, indeed, 
that I felt as though I were going to choke, till 
at length I felt the litter take a sharp turn, then 
another, and another, and the sound of the run- 
ning water ceased. After this the air got fresh- 
er again, but the turns were continuous, and to 
me, blindfolded as I was, most bewildering. I 
tried to keep a map of them in my mind, in case 
it might ever be necessary for us to try and es- 
cape by this route, but, needless to say, failed ut- 
terly. Another half-hour or so passed, and then 
suddenly I became aware that we were once more 
in the open air. I could see the light through 
my bandage and feel the freshness of it on my 
face. A few more minutes and the caravan halt- 
ed, and I heard Billali order Ustane to remove 
her bandage and undo ours. Without waiting 
for her attentions I got the knot of mine loose, 
and looked out. 

As I anticipated, we passed right through the 
precipice, and were now on its further side, and 
immediately beneath its beetling face. The first 
thing I noticed was that it was not nearly so 
high here, not so high, I should say, by five hun- 
dred feet, which proved that the bed of the lake, 
or rather of the vast ancient crater in which we 
stood, was much higher than the surrounding 

lain. For the rest, we found ourselves in a 
eee rock-surrounded cup, not unlike that of the 
first place where we had sojourned, only ten 
times the size. Indeed, one could only just make 
out the frowning line of the opposite cliffs. A 
great portion of the plain thus enclosed by na- 
ture was cultivated, and fenced in with walls of 
stone placed there to keep the cattle and goats, 
of which there were large herds about, from 
breaking into the gardens. Here and there rose 

t grass mounds, and some miles away toward 
the centre I thought that I could see the outline 
of colossal ruins. I had no time to observe any- 
thing more at the moment, for we were instantly 
surrounded by crowds of Amahagger, similar in 
every particular to those with whom we were al- 
ready familiar, who, though they spoke little, 
pressed round us so closely as to obscure the 
view to a person lying in a hammock. Then all 
of a sudden a number of armed men, arranged in 


companies, and marshalled by officers who held 
an ivory wand in their hands, came running 
swiftly toward us, having, so far as I could make 
out, emerged from the face of the precipice like 
ants from their burrows. These men as well as 
their officers were all robed in addition to the 
usual leopard-skin, and, as I gathered, formed 
the body-guard of She herself. 

Their leader advanced to Billali, saluted him 
by placing his ivory wand transversely across his 
forehead, and then asked some question which I 
could not catch, and Billali having answered him, 
the whole regiment turned and marched along 
the side of the cliff, our cavalcade of litters fol- 
lowing in their track. After going thus for 
about half a mile we halted once more in front 
of the mouth of a tremendous cave, measuring 
about fifty feet in height by eighty wide, and here 
Billali descended finally, and requested Job and 
myself to do the same. Leo, of course, was far 
too ill to do anything of the sort. I did so, and 
we entered the great cave, into which the light of 
the setting sun penetrated for some distance, 
while beyond the reach of the light it was faintly 
illuminated with lamps, which seemed to me to 
stretch away for an almost immeasurable dis- 
tance, like the gas-lights of an empty London 
street. Another thing that I noticed was that the 
walls were covered with sculptures in bass-relief, 
of a sort, pictorially speaking, similar to those 
that I have described upon the vases, love scenes 
principally, then hunting pictures, and pictures 
of executions, and the torture of criminals by the 
placing of a hot, presumably red-hot, pot upon 
the head, showing whence our hosts had derived 
this pleasant practice. There were very few bat- 
tle-pieces, though many of duels, and men run- 
ning and wrestling, and from this fact I am led 
to believe that this people was not much subject 
to attack by exterior foes, either on account of 
the isolation of their position, or because of their 
great strength. Between the pictures were col- 
umns of stone characters of a formation abso- 
lutely new to me; at any rate, they were neither 
Greek, nor Egyptian, nor Hebrew, nor Assyrian— 
that I can swear to. They looked more like 
Chinese than anything else. Near to the en- 
trance of the cave both pictures and writing were 
worn away, bot further in they were in many 
cases absolutely fresh and perfect as the day on 
which the sculptor had ceased work upon them. 

The regiment of guards did not come further 
than the entrance to the cave, where they formed 
up to let us passthrough. On entering the place 
itself we were, however, met by a man robed in 
white, who bowed humbly, but said nothing, 
which, as it afterward appeared that he was a 
deaf-mute, was not very wonderful. 

Running at right angles to the main cave, at a 
distance of some twenty feet from the entrance, 
was a smaller cave or wide gallery, that was 
pierced into the rock both to the right and to the 
left of the main cave. At the mouth of this gal- 
lery to our left stood two guards, and from this 
circumstance I argued that it was the entrance 
to the apartments of She herself. The entrance 
to the right gallery was unguarded, and down 
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this the mute indicated we were to proceed. A 
few yards down this galiery, which was lighted 
with lamps, we came to the entrance to a cham- 
ber with a curtain made of some grass material, 
not unlike a Zanzibar mat in appearance, hung 
over the doorway. This the mute drew back 
with another profound obeisance, and led the way 


into a good-sized apartment, hewn, of course, out _ 


of the solid rock, but, to my great delight, lighted 


by means of a shaft pierced in the face of the , 


precipice. In this room was a stone bedstead, 
pots full of water for washing, and beautifully 
tanned leopard-skins to serve as blankets. 

Here we left Leo, who was still sleeping: hea- 
vily, and with him stopped Ustane. I noticed 
that the mute gave her a very sharp look, as 
much as to say, “ Who are you, and by whose or- 
ders do you come here?’? Then he conducted 


us to another similar room, which Job took, and . 
_ then to two more, that were respectively occu- 


pied by Billali and myself. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A capy and her daughter in Berlin, according 
to the Fremdenblatt, change places with their ser- 
vants every other Sunday, doing the entire house- 
hold work themselves, and giving up the draw- 
ing-room to the servants and their friends. The 
servants play on the piano, sing, read, knit, sew, 
and otherwise occupy themselves as they please, 
and are waited upon by the ladies precisely as 
they themselves wait on ordinary days. Usually 
the servants have company on these peculiar oc- 
casions, and the benevolent ladies have an extra 
dinner to cook, which they do, however, with 
cheerfulness, washing the dishes afterward. The 
literal observance of the: Golden Rule is doubt- 
less what the Berlin ladies intend, though of 
course the rule does not specify that persons need 
practise it only on every fourteenth day. 


In England in 1841 thé consumption of tobac- © 


co per head was 13% ources; now it is 1 pound 
7 ounces. In 1841 the Whole consumption was 
23,096,000 pounds; last) year it was 52,752,000 
pounds. 

It is said that the kingdom of Bavaria has 
4500 hook and ladder tompanies, and 250,000 
firemen. It seems hardly credible, but the Ba- 
varians are inordinate smokers, and maybe the 
authorities thought that where theré was so much 
smoke there was sure to’ be some fire. 


The Shanghai Courier translates from a Chi- 
nese newspaper the advertisement of a widely 
known and respected ifk manufacturer as fol- 
lows: “ At the shop TaeShing (‘ Prosperous in thie 
extreme’), very good ink. Fine! fine! Ancient 
shop, great-grandfather, grandfather, father, and 
self made this ink. Fine and hard, very hard; 
picked with care, selected with attention. The 
ink is heavy; sois gold. The eyes of the dragon 
glitter and dazzle; so does this ink. No one 
makes like it.” 
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NOT QUITE ENLIGHTENED. 
“Knock me down with a—feather! How'd the s-t-hat-oo get up ‘ere? There's a 


m'‘shtake—shum-where.” 
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THE HARVARD CELEBRATION. 


On the 6th, 7th, and 8th of November Harvard 
University celebrates the 250th anniversary of its 
foundation with appropriate exercises and cere- 
monies. The celebration will begin on the 6th, 
with the historical commemoration, the principal 
features of which will be an oration by James 
Russe.t a poem by OLiver WENDELL 
Hotuers, anda banquet. On the 7th, the celebra- 
tion will take a religious character; and on the 
8th, the student population will take the leading 
part by diversions and performances of their own. 

Harvard University had its origin in a vote of 
the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, October 
28, 1636, giving four hundred pounds “ toward a 


schoole or colledge, whereof two hundred pounds. 


shall be paid the next year, aud two hundred 
pounds when the work is finished, and the next 
Court to appoint where and what building.” In 
1637 twelve men, including Joun Corron and 
Joun WInTHROP, were appointed “to take order 
for a college at Newtown.” The following year 
the name of the town was changed to Cambridge, 
in recognition of the seat of the university in Eng- 
land at whicli the leading founders were educated. 
Natuanie, Eaton was made “professor of the 
said school” in 1637, and soon had a small building 
under his charge on or near the site of the present 
Wadsworth House. In the same veara voung Dis- 
senting minister from England, Jonn Harvarp, a 
graduate of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, made 
his appearance in Charlestown, and in 1638 died, 
leaving all his library, about three hundred vol- 
umes, and half his estate; amounting to more 
‘than double the sum voted by the Colony, to the 
new College. In 1639 the name Harvard Col- 
lege was given to it by the General Court, which 
still retained control over the institution. The 
act of incorporation was passed in 1642, estab- 
lishing the president, five fellows, and the trea- 
surer as a corporation, with perpetual succession 
by the power to fill vacancies in its own body, 
and the Board of Overseers, to consist of the 
Governor and Deputy-Governor for the time be- 
ing, “‘ together with the teaching elders of the six 
next adjoining towns, viz., Cambridge, Water- 
town, Charlestown, Boston; Roxbury, and Dorches- 
ter, and the president of the College for the time 
being.” The first president was Henry Dunsres, 
who began his labors in 1640, and held his first 
Commencement in 1642, when “nine bachelors 
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Tue finest furs are offered in the greatest ey Bo 
C. G. Guwruzre’s Sons. See advertisement 
page of this paper.—{ Adv 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 


Da J. 8S. Hviiman, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “It is 
of oe service in the troubles arising from coholism, 
and gives satisfaction in my practice.” —[Adv.] 


AN AWFUL DOOM 


= any nature is usually avoided by those who have 
ht. Those who read this, who have foresight, 
wilt lose no time in writing to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, to learn about work which they can do at a 
profit of from $5 to $25 and upwards per day and live 
at home, wherever the x are located. Some have ea 
over $50 in a =. All is new. Capital not — 
You are started free. Both sexes. All ages 
— _— A great reward awaits every worker.— 
{A 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Preox’s Patent Iuprovev Cusnionry Eas 
Peerrorcy Resross tue Heanine and perform the 
work -—s the natural dram. Invisible, comfortable, and 
ition. All conversation, and even whis- 

distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
Free. F. Hisoox, 853 B’way, N. ¥.—{Adv.] 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Evrorgan Pian. Restaurant unsurpassed. Location 
—< ; the city for transient or permanent guests — 


CLAREMONT COLONY 
Offers great inducements. Send for free illustrated 
a and maps. J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va. — 
{Adv.]} 


If you suffer from looseness of the bowels, Ancos- 


Tora Bitrees will eurely cure you. are of coun- 
terfeits, and ask your paeer or drug for the genu- 
r. J. G. B. & Sons. — 


ine article, prepared by D 
{Adv.] 


A New Kerosene Burnee.—The latest invention 
in kerosene burners ie called the Improved Hickok 
Calcium. It burns a seamless round wick, and gives 
a light equal to 60 candles, or seven common burn 
und can be attached to any ordinary lamp.—{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mas. Wixstow's Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 


ens the gumse, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 


the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, 


17 Cortlandt Street, New York; 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


— 


THE WESTINGHOUSE 


KERR, & CO, 


VOLUME XXX., NO. 1559. 
THE 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE, 


The condemnation of 
our competitors is the 
measure of our success. 


THE 


“ JUNIOR” 
AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE. 


15, 25, and 85 H. P. only. 


You will never know 
how cheap it is till you 
ask, nor how good it is 
till you try. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


AUTOMATIC ENCINE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


commenced.” A new charter was granted in FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & (0, - - - Chicago. 
1650, and an appendix was added in 1657. Sev- ADVERTISEMENTS. ’ ’ 
eral unsuccessful attempts were made to change os FAIRBANKS & (0, - - - - - St. Lous, 
. the charter, until, in 1707, a vote -was passed by GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | D. A. TOMPKINS & (0., - - - Charlotte, ¥.C. 
the General Court reasserting the integrity and ' 
force of the charter of 1650. The first half-cen- BAKER'S PARKE & LACY,- - - - ~ Sam Francisco. 
tury of the existence of the institution was one Breakfast PARKE, LACY,& CO, - - Salt Lake, Utah. 
: of struggle with lack of means to extend its fa- ‘ “ 
| cilities. The General Court made several grants | Warranted absolutely pure ROBERT MIDDLETON, - - > Bobile, Ala. 
of money, and private gifts were made, largely Cocoa, from which the excessot | H, DUDLEY COLEMAN, - - - New Orleans. 


' of lands outside of the town of Cambridge. 

The first president of American birth was In- 
CREASE MarTHeR, & graduate of the class of 1656, 
) who came to the office in 1685. For many years 
the president took a leading part as a teacher in 


Oil has been removed. It has taree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
) with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 


KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE C0., Dallas, Texas. 


Lactated Food 


G-COUGH CURED 


Or Prevented by Page’s Va- 


the College. At the first meeting of the corpora- cup. It is delicious, and 
tion and overseers, December 27, 1647, it was “ or- at » casily digested, Reve 
dered that there shall be a colledge seale in the admirably adapted for invalidsas | ‘he Physician’s Favorite meng wy Bye FE 


well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
A Creaking Hinge 


Is dry and turns hard, until oil is applied, 
after which it moves easily. When the 
joints, or hinges, of the body are stiffened 
and inflamed by Rheumatism, they can- & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
not be moved without causing the most 
excruciating pains. Avyer’s Sarsaparilla, 
by its action on the blood, relieves this 
comlition, and restores the joints to good 
ake nore un 
arranted.” 


LEA &PERRING. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has effecied, in our mt. 
many most remarkable cures, 8 num> A UC Bution and Looe pom 
ber of which baffled the efforts of the \ | Shoe. 
(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 


most experienced physicians. Were it \ 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


edy for Whooping-Cough, for 
which distressing malady no other 
aseured remedy is known to us. 
ays, ata ng expense ai 

but ve -~y- troa It is also 
ex y efficient in Asthma, 
Croop, Diphtheria, In- 
finenza, and Scarlet Fever. 

It is a safeguard against the 
spread of contagion. 

Vaporizer com 
a bottle of Cresol 
your druggist for it. 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 

SOLE AGENTS, 


170-172 William St., New York. 
ASK FOR THE 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


material, perfect Bt equals any 


form following,” the form being a shield with 
three open books, bearing the inscription, “ Ver- 
itas.” This being considered too simple, a sec- 
ond seal was adopted, the form of the shield being 
changed, and the motto being, “In Christi glo- 
riam,”’ above and beside the shield, with “Coll: 
Harvard : Cantab : Nov: Angl : 1650: Sigill.” sur- 
rounding the design. The present College seal 
had been adopted at the time of the inauguration 
of President Leverett, in 1707. It retains the 
shield with three open books thereon, but the 
motte around the sides and top is, “ Christo et 
Ecclesiz,” and the circumscription reads, “ Sigil. 
lv : Academiae : Harvardianae : in : Nov : Ang.” 
The old Harvard Hall, the first considerable 
building erected for the College, was built in 1682, 
with money raised from various towns and indi. 
viduals. The original Stoughton Hall was com- 
pleted in 1699, being the gift of ChiefJustice 
STouGHTON, a graduate of the class of 1650. A 
third building was added at public expense in 
1720, and named Massachusetts Hall. The first 
professorship was founded in 1721 by Tomas 
Howtis, an Englishman. This was a professor- 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools, 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, %5c., 60c., $1.00. 


A valuable pamphlet on “The Natrition of 
Infants and Invalides ” sent free on application. 


* Patented Sept. 25, 1881, 


necessary, I could give the names of many 
individuals who have been cured by taking 


ship of Divinity, but that of Mathematics was this medicine. In my own case it has cer- EXTRACT 
founded in 1726 by the same benefactor. The 
College Faculty was organized in 1725, with Pre- Rhe umatism, TLEMAN at Mad- 


sident Wapsworrts at its head, who was inaugu- i ears ras,to his brother 

rated on Commencement Day, July 7, of that WORCESTER, 

year. In 1764 Harvard Hall was burned, and impure blood, there is no rem wita “ 

the library, containing Joun Harvarp's books and I am acquainted, that 

scientific apparatus presented by reiier yer’s Sarsaparilla. — 
Lawrence, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 


The first Constitution of Massachusetts contain- and is in my 
ed articles “ confirming and securing to Harvard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Gout opinion, the most 
College the perpetual possession and enjoyment and Rheumatism, when nothing else palatable, as well 
of all its estates, rights, powers, and privileges.” would. It has eradicated every trace of as the most whole- 

. disease from my system.—R. H. Short, some sauce that is 
The control of the State over the government of Hotel y Lowell, made.” 
the College was retained to a very large extent Manager Hotel Belmout, Lowe Mass. 
down to 1865, the Board of Overseers being elect- I was, during many months, a sufferer 
ed by the Legislature. In that year the act was from chronic Rheumatism. The disease a 


afflicted me grievously, in spite of all the 
remedies I could find, until I commen 
using Aver’s Sarsaparilia. I took several 
bottles of this preparation, and was _—— 
ily restored to health.—J. Fream, Inde- 
pendence, Va. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
$1; ‘six bottles, $5. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 138, 333, 161, 


passed which provided for their election by the 
alumni, and in 1880 for the first time non-resi- 
dents of Massachusetts were made eligible to the 
board. The growth of the University prior to 
1865 had been gradual but steady. The Med- 
ical School was established in 1782, the Divinity 
School in 1815, and the Law School in 1817. The 
Astronomical Observatory was first founded in 
1839, and the present building was completed in 
1851. The Lawrence Scientific School was es- 
tablished in 1847 by a gift from Asporr Law- 
rence. The Botanic Garden dates from 1842, 
though the present establishment was not com- 
— until 1871. The Museum of Comparative 
wlogy was an offshoot of the Scientific School, 
largely the work of Professor AGassiz, and was 
fully established as a separate institution in 1859. 
Later additions are the Dental School, Bussy In- 
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THE ORDINARY W£AY. 
Avpacious Srranger. “I say, boys, pretty good shootin’, but I kin do as well with one eye shut.” 


[Everybody is mad, and just 


knows that he, nor any one else, can do that. 
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COVERING ENTIRE BJ.0CK, 
And being the outgrowth of a 12 by 30 Store. 
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What we do not Keep than what we do. We therefore 


GENERALIZE 


And simply say that we keep everything that 
one needs for one’s self or requires for 
the household in our 52 Departments. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL. 
Tati Party. “ Why, sir, that the sun should stop in the heavens is entirely at variance with 


the conclusions of science!” 


Suort Party. “Not at all impossible. You’d as soon believe that as to believe that a man 
could make the sun go down an hour too soun?”’ 


Party. “ Certainly.” 


Snort Parry. “ Well, sir, ever since you built that barn west of my house, the sun has gone. 


down something like an hour too soon.” 


[Tall Party ceases in disgust. 
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The late Gordon W. Burnham of New York, after his return from 
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FINANCIAL. 
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The Latest Novelty. 
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By JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “ Helen’s Babies.” 


His Latest and Best Novel, COMPLETE, 
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which also contains by Condé B. Pal- 
len; “ Reflections and Recollections,” Geo. Alfred 
Townsend (Gath); ** My Journalistic Experience,”’ by 
Jeannette L. Gilder ; ** How I Became a Funny Man,” 
bu J. H. Williams (Norristown Herald); Ludwig of 
Bavaria,” a Personal. Reminiscence, by Lew Vander- 
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